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ARTICLE I. 
SOME ASSUMPTIONS AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. C. A. Stork, Baltimore, Md. 


A shrewd observer of his own mental operations once re- 
marked that his faith in Christianity was always strongest 
when he considered the attacks of its enemies. So fully as- 
sured was he of this that it was his habit, as he averred, to 
relieve any passing spasm of doubt to which he might be 
subject, by a course of reading in the ablest skeptical writers. 
The explanation of this paradox is not far to seek. 

The power of the skeptical tendency in the mind, is to be 
credited as much to the influence of the imagination as it is 
to the force of clear and measurable arguments. Men doubt 
the truth of the supernatural because of a vague, impressive 
sense of the immensity of that region of ignorance of which 
they are conscious, and which imagination peoples with shad- 
owy outlines of objections never clearly brought out nor test- 
ed, but which, nevertheless, weigh heavily in the final judg- 
ment. We are so ignorant of the universe: what may there 
not be hidden behind that veil to confound all our established 
principles of belief. Who knows what revelations of science, 
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what disclosures of the mechanism of the mind, what discov- 
eries of a remote antiquity may yet undermine all the estab- 
lished principles on which our present religious beliefs are 
built. Who, indeed! But this argument is drawn, not from 
science, but from nescience. We do not know what may yet 
be discovered to make against the truth of Christianity ; 
therefore we can have no confidence in its positive evidences. 

Now, when the arguments against Christianity are drawn 
out in clear array, and we have before us in a defined shape 
the worst that can be said against it, this covert appeal to 
the imagination is cut off. The evil which is seen is never so 
formidable as that we have imagined. When the real, sub- 
stantial objections to Christianity can be set over against its 
solid front of positive evidence, faith is confirmed. The first 
impulse is to say, “Is that all?” This may serve to solve the 
apparently unreasonable experience quoted above. 

The enemies of Christianity: have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the advantage afforded by a skillful use of this 
influence of the imagination. It has been very easy with its 
aid to build up hypothetical theories of the universe which 
have the semblance of solid truth and seem to contemptuous- 
ly crush every rational bulwark of revealed religion. But, 
after all, these theories, are found to have the slenderest foun- 
dation in fact. It has been the custom to pass judgment on 
much of the defence of Christianity as not admissible, be- 
cause derived only from what the purely scientific mind in- 
cludes under one broad generalization as the imagination. The 
argument from the fitness of Christianity to meet the wants 
of the soul as exhibited in the joy of belief, the peace ef par- 
don, the animating hopes of eternal life, has been condemned 
as the dream of a heated fancy. But this condemnation may 
be retorted with powerful effect upon some of the most ap- 
proved methods of attack upon Christianity that our age has 
produced. 

The lines of attack followed by the older skepticism have 
been virtually abandoned. The coarse, vulgar Deism of the 
last century has lost its power. Voltairianism, outside of 
France, has ceased to have any weight with the thoughtful 
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mind. Direct assaults on the doctrines and historical basis 
of Christianity, of which Germany has been so prolific, no 
longer seriously interest either the Christian or the skeptical 
world. How far off, and wide of the mark does Colenso’s 
famous attack on the historical value of the Pentateuch seem 
to-day ; his new book of criticism on the first volume of the 
Speaker’s Commentary fails to call forth even a passing no- 
tice. He belongs to a superseded order of critical thought. 
Even Matthew Arnold, who is no friend to revealed religion, 
feels constrained to protest with a certain air of contempt 
against such attacks on Christianity as his arithmetical puz- 
ales. Criticisms of this superficial character are felt to be 
futile. If there is any validity in the demands of the reli- 
gious nature at all, then the religion of the New Testament 
is felt by virtue of its adaptation to our wants, and by all its 
history, to be the only reasonable system of spiritual truth 
that has ever been offered to man. Dr. Strauss, in his last 
book (Der alte und neue Glaube), in which he renounces all 
belief in the supernatural and strips off the last rag of even 
natural religion, sharply exposes the untenable position of 
those who profess to hold a middle ground between revealed 
religion and mere naturalism. It is, according to him, either 
Christianity or blank denial of all faith. In this utterance 
he speaks the settled conviction of the really formidable part 
of the skeptical community. 

The basis of attack has in consequence been wholly shifted. 
It is assumed that all religion other than a merely vague sense 
of awe and wonder, is simply a delusion. Herbert Spencer 
finds that religion, when analyzed to its last constituent, is 
only a blank, uneasy consciousness of ignorance as to the ori- 
gin of the universe. Prof. Tyndall sees in that which is 
essentially the most religious of all acts, prayer, only a disci- 
pline “necessary to man’s highest culture.” Dr, Strauss pro- 
poses to substitute for the faith of the Scriptures a feeling of 
reverence for that universal order of which men are minute 
specks. Prof. Huxley has gone so far as to picture his ideal 
of a Church without creed, worship, or object of reverence 
even,—‘“a Church in which week by week services should be 
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devoted not to the iteration of abstract propositions in theol- 
ogy, but to the setting before men’s minds an ideal of true, 
just and pure living; a place in which those who are weary 
of the burdens of daily cares, should find a moment’s rest in 
the contemplation of the higher life which is possible for all, 
though obtained by so few.” These all speak substantially 
the same thing: “There is no God; or, if there be, we can 
know nothing of him.” 

The word ‘assumed’ is deliberately chosen in this connec- 
tion. It is well to keep in’ mind that no solid arguments 
against the validity of the religious idea, its demands and as- 
pirations, have yet been put forth. It is ‘assumed’ that the 
revelations of science have established a theory of the universe, 
including, of course, man’s place and destiny in that universe, 
destructive of all the grounds of reasoning formerly admitted 
as first principles. It is ‘assumed’ that with these the signi- 
ficance of man’s moral and spiritual nature as the foundation 
of supernatural, revealed religion has passed away. It is ‘as- 
sumed’ that the scientific habit of mind characteristic of our 
modern culture controls the leaders of thought, and from them 
filters down in its influence upon the mental character even 
of the masses. It is ‘assumed’ as a consequence of this enlarge- 
ment of the domain of scientific knowledge, that Christianity 
has altogether lost its hold on the leaders of thought and is 
fast becoming inoperative practically on the masses of men, 

With these assumptions as a basis, the trenches have been 
opened for a fresh assault on the citadel of faith. The bat- 
teries of sneer and insinuation, of lofty disdain and pitying 
contempt, have been raining their missiles upon the Church, 
the Bible, the systems of theology, the active schemes for the 
propagation of Christianity, till men have almost forgotten 
that the basis of attack has no foundation in any established 
truth. The skeptical spirit of the age manifests itself no 
longer in solid volumes of argument and among select philo- 
sophical circles; it has become popular. It finds its organs 
in the quarterly, the monthly, the weekly, and even in the 
daily newspaper. It works towards its end through poetry 
and the novel. What more effective means of assault upon 
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the truth, not only of Christianity, but of all religion, has 
the skeptical spirit found than the poetry of Matthew Arnold 
and Arthur Clough, and the novels of George Eliot? It 
mounts the lyceum platform and even the pulpit. It was cer- 
tainly an ingenious device that suggested that doubt should 
take the Bible for its text-book and preach destructive criti- 
cism of the doctrines of faith from the pulpits of Theodore 
Parker, Alger, and Wasson. It would be hard to find any 
department of literature or any avenue of direct and popular 
address to the public mind that the skeptical spirit has not 
suborned for its purposes, 

Now in all these various lines of assault it will be noticed 
that the basis of attack is almost wholly ‘assumed.’ There 
is very little of direct argument against the historical basis 
or the doctrines of Christianity. There is abundance of in- 
sinuation, of assertion, of rhetoric, of appeals to passion, 
sentiment ; but very little that is addressed to the question, 
“Ts it true?” 

What is it that is assumed, and what valid ground is there 
for the assumption made? To answer that question will be 
the object of this paper. 

1. It is ‘assumed’ that a theory of the origin and history 
of the universe has been established which invalidates all pre- 
viously accepted principles of reasoning concerning man’s 
moral and spiritual nature and his destiny. It will be under- 
stood that the theory assumed to be established is that of 
evolution. The universe, including of course man and his 
highest moral and spiritual endowments, according to this 
theory came into existence not by the intelligent, voluntary, 
creative act of a personal God, but as the gradual unfolding 
of an unknown and unknowable force through certain laws of 
development. 

This theory, of course, blots out at one blow the whole realm 
of final causes. What does an unknown and unknowable force 
know of ends and means, of design and fitnesses? The complex 
organism of universal life is not the work of any designing 
mind, but the fortuitous result of certain blind tendencies, 
The eye is fitted for light not by any pre-conceived plan of 
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adaptation, but because it struggled up out of inorganic mat- 
tet into its present harmony of mechanism under the law of 
“survival of the fittest.” It exists, with all its apparatus of 
lenses and adjusting machinery and sensitive retina, not be- 
cause it was designed to receive the light, but because its 
present powers enable its possessor to contend most success- 
fully in the struggle for existence. 

This theory cuts away of necessity all argument from the 
moral and spiritual nature of man. These are not implanted, 
according to this theory, by a creative mind, but have grown 
up out of the necessities of man’s position among other ani- 
mals. He has a conscience, not that he may respond to the 
law of a holy God, but because conscience best arms him to 
wage the battle of life with success. He has a religious na- 
ture prompting him to reverence and worship, to prayer and 
trust and love, not because God lit them in him for commun- 
ion with Himself and for an eternal unfolding of happiness, 
but because they are the finest equipment for the purposes of 
conflict for existence on the earth. 

It will be seen at a glance that the establishment of such a 
theory sweeps away at once every vestige of foundation for 
any religion at all. If evolution be true then it is idle to 
discuss the credibility of the historical evidences or the rea- 
sonableness of the doctrines of Christianity. They are all 
but the cunning fabric of a dream; the most beautiful but 
most empty of delusions. 

The criticism we have to offer upon this destructive theory 
is very simple, and as sufficient as it is simple: its truth is not 
proved but only assumed. It is a vast hypothesis, not yet suf- 
ficently tested to be entitled even to Prof. Huxley’s favorite 
name, “a good working hypothesis.” The field in which it 
has been most elaborately applied is in the investigation of the 
question as to the Origin of Species. Are the different species 
into which we find the animal kingdom divided the result of 
an act or series of acts of original creation, or are they the 
outgrowth of a gradual development the one from the other 
by the laws of hereditary transmission, variation and sex- 
ual selection, as laid down by Mr. Darwin in his great works?” 
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If this question were settled on an undisputed basis of scien- 
tific proofs, as the structure of the solar system has been es- 
tablished, the field cleared up would be only an infinitesimal 
corner of the whole domain the origin of which is in debate. 
Next in order would come the solution of the question, is the 
division between the animal and the vegetable also suscepti- 
ble of bridging by the same theory of evolution, or is there 
here an impassable gulf clearly evincing the necessity of an 
original creation in the initiation at least of each kingdom. 
This question solved, we pass to a still wider field of inquiry, 
viz: is there any scientific proof, such as that on the strength 
of which we accept the law of gravitation in its mathemati- 
cal formula, that by a process of development organic matter 
has ever been evolved from inorganic? But still we have 
only completed the smaller part of our work. Is there any 
proof, other than that derived from the broadest and most un- 
substantial analogies, that the mind of man, his moral and 
spiritual nature as we know them, have been developed from 
the merely physical forces which build up and organize his 
body ? 

Until the theory of evolution has demonstrated by the ex- 
hibition of actual cases of transition from the inorganic to 
the organic, thence from the vegetable to the animal, thence 
from the animal through all the ascending grades to the 
human frame, that the body of man has been gradually 
developed from the inorganic material of the universe, and 
then accounted for the phenomena of the mental and moral 
nature on purely physical grounds proven, not by analogies 
and inferences, but by actually witnessed and verified cases 
exhibiting the process of transition, it is no more than a mere 
hypothesis. It is not enough for a scientific basis, to show 
how the clod might have become by the action of known 
physical laws a spore, the spore a living cell, the cell devel- 
oped into an animal and so on upwards till we have the com- 
plete man, body, mind, conscience; but each step of the ad- 
vance must be verified by actual instances putting before us 
the transition in completed form. 

This Prof. Huxley in effect admits. Criticising Mr. Dar- 
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win’s theory of the origin of species, he says, “the new doctrine 
must,” until certain very essential but yet unattained condi- 
tions of verification have been fulfilled, “be content to remain 
an extremely valuable, and in the highest degree probable, doc- 
trine, indeed the only extant hypothesis which is worth any- 
thing in a scientific point of view ; but still a hypothesis, and 
not yet the theory of specics.”* The first step of the great ad- 
vance were taken so many ages ago, according to the confes- 
sion of all, that the testimonies of their processes are either 
lost or so defaced as to be illegible. ‘The conditions,” writes 
Prof. I[uxley,” which have determined the existence of 
species are not only exceedingly complex, but, so far as the 
great majority of them are concerned, are necessarily beyond 
our cognizance.”* If this uncertainty hangs over that par- 
ticular field of investigation which has been most thoroughly 
examined what degree of probability ought to attach to the 
theory of evolution in its application to other tracts of re- 
search less carefully studied? No man has yet found a bridge 
between the inorganic and the organic; no one but Prof. 
Tluxley expects to find it. No scientific observer has seen a 
veritable case of the development of a lower form of animal 
life into a higher. No record has been discovered, and no 
one, not even Mr. Darwin, expects to discover it, of the 
propagation of a transitional animal between the blue-faced 
monkey, alleged to be the immediate progenitor of man, and 
the lowest savage known to science, who shall carry in him- 
self the evident marks of his being the link in the broken 
line. From the nature of the case the most the scientific ob- 
server hopes to do is to narrow the gulf till he can bring us 
to the hither verge and pointing across to the other side ask 
if it is not highly probable that the leap was made. Toshow 
the leap in the act of accomplishment passes the power of 
science, and always must. 

But it is urged by the defenders of the theory of evolution 
that all we can ever hope to reach in the way of solution of the 
problem of the universe is a probable hypothesis. This we 





*Lay Sermons, etc. pp. 294, 295. 
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grant. Christianity as a system of truth is built on probable 
evidence: the hope of immortality, the belief in a personal 
God, the trust in a supernatural revelation, the faith of the 
Christian in his Saviour, when rationally accounted for are 
all based on probabilities. The only question between the 
theory of evolution and the Scriptural account of the origin, 
nature and destiny of man is a question of probabilities. 
We who believe in the supernatural origin of the Christian 
religion and the truth of its revelation as to man’s destiny do 
not ask any other rational ground for our faith. 

But this is a marvelous shifting of the ground of debate. 
The evolutionist begins by rejecting Christianity on the 
ground that it is contradicted by the facts of the physical uni- 
verse. Now the first impression made by this rejection is 
that there are certain laws and well-established facts with 
reference to the origin and nature of man which the Bible 
system flatly contradicts. This seems formidable: but what 
are these laws and facts? Are they, for instance, of the 
nature of the law of gravitation, as thoroughly known, as 
capable of scientific demonstration? Are they facts such as 
that the earth is an oblate spheroid, that it revolves about the 
sun? These are not hypothetical in any sense, but demonstra- 
ble without the shadow of a possibility that they may yet be 
found false. Are the laws propounded by the theory of evo- 
lution, and the facts it alleges, of this nature? Who can say 
so? Certainly, Mr. Spencer, Prof. Huxley and Mr. Darwin 
would be the last to affirm it. They are only on their own 
confession extremely probable. It is not known that the 
blue-faced monkey propagated a man, or anything that could 
be determined to be a transitional form between itself and 
man; it is only extremely probable. It is not known by ab- 
solute experiment that a bit of dead protoplasm can be trans- 
muted by any material forces into living protoplasm; it is 
only inferable by analogy that it may be, and probably has 
been. It is not known that a barking monkey has ever begot 
a descendant which modulates its bark into articulate, volun- 
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tary, expressive speech ; it is only possible and from the stress 
of metaphysical reasoning probable that it did. 

We have then a grand hypethesis. In view of the unity, 
the symmetry, the plausibility, the audacity of a theory which 
professes to explain everything by one law, which holds “the 
human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all their 
phenomena—to have been once latent in a fiery cloud, and all 
our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, all our art— 
Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael—to be potential in 
the fires of the sun,’”*—it is perhaps nothing wonderful that 
the ordinary mind has forgotten to ask the plain question, 
Is it true? The appeal has been made to the imagination 
with such power that many have failed to recognize it to be 
only a beautiful theory and not a scientifically tested and 
proven system of laws to which they have given in their ad- 
hesion. It isa question of probability against probability. 
Is it more probable that the Theistie conception of man and 
God is true, or that put forth by the theory of evolution? 
This is the actual state of the question. 

We need not go farther. So far as the solution of the 
problem of the universe goes, to allege the theory of evolu- 
tion as a scientific contradiction of the system of truth set 
forth in the Scriptures is a pure assumption. It is simply a 
beautiful and fascinating theory which has discovered many 
wonderful analogies and promises to throw new light on the 
methods of the Divine mind in the creation of the material 
world; but as a system of ascertained facts and established 
laws it has no claim to eall itself science. As a mere hypothe- 
sis it must come down from the proud position it has arrogat- 
ed to itself of acknowledged and indisputable truth and sub- 
mit to have its validity weighed in the same balances of 
probability with Christianity. This puts an entirely new 
phase on the question. Jt may be an assumption that God 
created man in his own image, that man fell, that the Divine 
Being became incarnated in the person of Jesus Christ to re- 
deem the race from sin, and that a future life of holiness and 





* Prof. Tyndall on “The Scientific Use of the Imagination.”’ 
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blessedness awaits those thus redeemed ; but that assumption, 
if it be an assumption, cannot be summarily swept by a 
theory of the origin, history, and destiny of the universe 
which is itself an unverified though exceedingly ingenious 
and captivating hypothesis. 

The facts of the entrance of Christianity into the world, 
the history of its conquest over the most influential and in- 
tellectual part of the race, its solution of that most difficult 
of all problems—the reconciliation of the common human 
heart to itself and to the order of things, adverse and _per- 
plexing, in which it finds itself,—its power to eradicate the 
evil tendencies of human nature, its inspiration of large and 
irrepressible life, its capacity of adaptation to the changing 
orders of society, to keep abreast and in the front of the most 
advanced civilization, its creation of a new order of virtue— 
one of mingled heroism and humility—in minds of the mean- 
est capacity, its one supreme motive-power of love to its ob- 
secure and unseen Founder reaching down through eighteen 
centuries as strong to-day as when first felt by the early dis- 
ciples, giving tone and color and life to all the vast elabora- 
tion of the Christian organization and society in this most 
complex civilization ;—all these present a convergence of evi- 
dence in support of Christianity which it is reasonable to 
claim as inexpugnable to the assault of any theory which is 
itself only an unverified hypothesis. 

But here we meet another assumption against Christianity. 
It is assumed as a fact too palpable to call for detailed proof 
that one, and that perhaps the most convincing, evidence of 
the truth of Christianity has within the last fifty years failed. 
It is assumed in a thousand ways by the community of 
thinkers hostile to Christianity that the religion of Christ has 
reached the limit of its influence over the race. Sometimes 
we are pointed to the waning influence of the pulpit, then 
to the decrepitude of the religious press, here to the tone of 
hardly repressed skepticism pervading the popular literature, 
there to the loss of interest on the part of the masses of our 
population in the rites and teaching of the Church, now to the 
growing materialism of the age, to the alienation of great 
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communities of Europe from the national Churches, to the 
failure of missions, to the timidity and incapacity of the 
Church in facing and repressing great moral evils, to the 
divisions and wranglings in the ranks of the faithful. 

This constitutes a formidable indictment against Christi- 
anity. If it could be proved, one certainly of the great props 
of the truth of the Christian system would be shorn away. 
But is the indictment true? 

2. The declaration made so often and so triumphantly that 
Christianity has entered on its period of decadence is a pure as- 
sumption. It is no new declaration: When honest Martin 
Luther protested indignantly, on his visit to Rome, against the 
venal practices and horrible corruption he saw parading them- 
selves unblushingly in the highest places of the Church, he was 
answered by such men of wit and culture as Leo X. that Christ- 
ianity was fallen into decay and that nobody of sense believed 
in the immortality of the soul any more. When Voltaire 
was in the height of his glory in the last century he called 
on the world to take notice how he would presently crush 
Christ and his religion. It is no remarkable portent that cer- 
tain classes of men are beginning to prophesy the speedy dis- 
solution of the Christian faith. It is true enough that a 
superficial view of the state of society seems to offer evidence 
looking that way. Christianity has been subject to the great 
law of flux and reflux that seems to mark all human pro- 
gress. With the founding of the early church it swept like 
a deluge over the civilized world; then came the refluent 
wave when with the incursions of the northern barbarians 
the fires of faith seemed quenched. At one time with the 
awakening of the Reformation it thrills all Europe; then 
with the apathy and frigidity of the seventeenth century it 
sinks into an apparent torpor. It woke up with the revival 
that swept over England and Germany in the latter part of 
the last century, and now it is numbed by the spiritual 
palsy of an age too exclusively devoted to the methods of 
physical science. 

It must first be shown that the apparent decadence of the 
Christian faith, granting for the moment its apparent decrease 
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of power, is anything more serious than one of those oscilla- 
tions in its tide of success which have so often occurred, and 
as often reverted to a still more overwhelming onward move- 
ment. The scientific impulse, in its Positive form, which re- 
fuses to recognize any province of knowledge in which its 
methods and tests are not applicable, is a birth of the last 
eighty years, or even less than that. It is now at its flood: 
and under its influence the spiritual instincts of men are 
stifled. But no one who has studied the history of human 
thought can suppose for a moment that this tide is to have 
neebb. “There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” As Dr. Hiteh- 
cock pointedly remarked at the late Tyndall dinner, “man- 
kind at large manage to get along very well without much 
science, but mankind at large have never managed to get 
along without religion.” The religious sense is rooted in the 
very substance of human nature. Its force is continually 
asserting itself. The prodigious outburst of belief in so fat- 
uous a form of faith in the supernatural as the Spiritualism 
of our day is but a protest of outraged nature against the 
merely material philosophy which modern science has brought 
into fashion. Even the men who boast that they have most 
thoroughly stripped themselves of what they are pleased to 
call traditionary faiths are compelled to bear witness to some- 
thing deeper in them than their scientific schemes of the uni- 
verse can satisfy. Dr. Strauss declares that it is impossible to 
believe in “God the Creator of Heaven and Earth and of all 
things visible and invisible ;” but he has invented a “Totality 
of existence in the All,” or Universum, in which he insists 
it is necessary to believe and to which he persuades himself 
he has a dim sort of religious loyalty. The Positivists hav- 
ing abolished the God of the Bible suddenly find themselves 
gasping in the thin air of their godless Universe and have 
to invent a new God or etre supreme of ideal humanity to 
which they invite their fellow men to offer their devotions. 
Sir Henry Thompson, Prof. Tyndall’s anonymous friend of the 
famous Prayer-test, having analyzed into nothing the God 
who “is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him,” must 
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needs set up an “Unerring Order” in which he affirms him- 
self to “rejoice, confide, hope, trust.” Even Prof. Huxley 
breathes a sigh after an ideal, but to his mind evidently un- 
attainable, religion, “an ideal of true, just, and pure living.” 
So the very science of the age is compelled to do involuntary 
homage to that religious nature which it has denied. 

But we are not concerned to press this view of the case 
farther. The apparent determination of the intellect of the 
age to be satisfied only with scientifically verifiable knowl- 
edge is not a final development. Until it is made evident 
that the present set of the human intellect to positive inquiry 
is final and man has changed his nature, we are amply justi- 
fied in looking for the return movement. When physical in- 
quiry pushed to the farthest verge has failed, as from the 
nature of its limitations it always must, to meet those spirit- 
ual instincts which are as much a part of the human consti- 
tution as the faculty of reason and the powers of reasoning, 
the inevitable reaction will assert itself. What we specially 
propose is to call in question the broad assumption that there 
is any real decay at the root and in the vital fibre of the 
Christian faith. 

It is easy by vague allusions, by persistent harping on the 
too apparent weaknesses of the Church, by vivid portraiture 
of those spiritual defections which have always attended the 


‘main current of religious belief, as eddies and backwater form 


alongside the swiftest streams, by assuming the temporary 
anarchy in men’s beliefs incident to a period of transition 
from one stage of religious development to another to be a 
permanent collapse of faith, by magnifying the tendencies 
that make toward skepticism,—by these and many other 
representations and misrepresentations it is easy to produce 
the impression that our age is witnessing the death-struggle 
of Christianity. But when we analyze the portentous cloud 
that is conjured up over the future, what, after all, of sub- 
stance do we find? Let us define some of the particulars on 
which this assumption of the decay of the Christian faith is 
based. 

It is alleged that the solid front of faith in a defined sys- 
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tem of supernaturally revealed truth which Christianity once 
presented to the world is disintegrating, and the implication 
is that the Christian faith must die of internal discords and 
weakness. An able writer, remarking on the Mohammedan 
revival in India, puts it thus: “What impression Christen- 
dom, with its jangle of contending creeds, and lukewarm 
and skeptical professors, its confusion of thought and practice 
on all questions of morality, the total want of stability in all 
its systems and organizations, and its growing devotion to 
material ends and aims, can oppose to this revival, remains to 
be seen. Probably very little.” This may stand for a vigor- 
ous summary of the usual charges made on this score. Now 
how much of truth is there in all this? The creed of Chris- 


tendon is still embraced in the two great symbols, the Apos- 


tles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. Whatever diversity of be- 
lief there may be on minor points there is no clashing on 
those great fundamentals which constitute essential Christi- 
anity. “Lukewarm and skeptical professors” there certainly 
are ; but how much greater is the percentage now than there 
has ever been at those fermenting periods in the history of 
the church when she was full of the agitations and sap of 
growth? The jangling heresies of this age are no more dis- 
credit than those of the first four centuries of the Christian 
faith, and lukewarm and skeptical professors no more abound 
than they did in the heats of the Reformation. As to “the 
confusion of thought and practice on questions of morality,” 
and the lack of stability in system and organization, these 
are no more alarming now than they have ever been. It is 
true that the devotion of Christendom to material ends and 
aims is great, and, under the influence of a materialistic phil- 
osophy, in many parts of the Church it is growing. But the 
Church that has sent five thousand missionaries to die in 
heathen lands for an idea, putting it on the lowest ground, 
and the age that has made such cheerful sacrifices of life and 
treasure for the cause of truth and human freedom as our late 
civil war witnessed can hardly be charged with materialism as 
compared with other ages of Christian history. 

Another writer in the same vein warns us not to expect 
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too much from the late revolt of the Old Catholics from the 
spiritual tyranny of the Vatican Council. “The times have 
changed since Luther defied the Pope and wrestled with the 
Devil, and men have changed too. Luther led out from the 
church, which then contained the only key the age had at its 
command for the solution of any social or religious problem, 
a body of men to whom belief was as necessary as the air 
they breathed, and who approached none of the world’s mys- 
teries except from the theological side; they could not do 
without a new church, and they possessed an absolutely new 
light—indeed to them a new revelation—the Bible, to help 
them to build it up. The intended implication is that the 
age of faith is past, that men care no more for truth of the 
supernatural sort and expect no remedy for the ills of this 
life from religion. But was the ferment of the Reformation 
only a religious ferment? Did Protestantism grow up only 
under the impulse of faith? Those who read the history of 
those days know how large a part political ambitions, na- 
tional prejudices, personal ends, the thousand influences of a 
worldly and prudential sort which are always active in sueh 
movements had to do with the ongoing and final issue of the 
struggle. And though no sane man looks for such a revolu- 
tion as Luther headed, since the spiritual exigencies of the 
age do not call for it, yet the forces political, ecclesiastical and 
religious that are working out to day-in the German Empire 
the Old Catholic movement are not unlike the play of the same 
influences as they were wrought out in the fina] product of the 
Reformation. There is no such deadly torpor now as that 
from which the Church was then to be aroused ; there is no 
such famine of spiritual nourishment in Christendom as that 
which brought on the fever of the Reformation ; there is no 
Luther in the field ; and no man looks for such an Exodus 
from Rome. Why should men burst forth into the heroism 
of an expedition into the wilderness when the every-day, 
beaten road is open before them? But this does not indicate 
any failure of the spiritual instincts which are the life of re- 
ligion. We no more expect an outburst of enthusiastic faith 
as an attendant of the departure of men to-day from the old 
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spiritual tyrannies than we look for an imposing show of he- 
roism in the great armies of emigrants who quietly sail over 
the Atlantic in the track the daring and lofty minded dis- 
coverer of the 16th century first explored. But there is as 
intense a life animating these peaceful emigrations as those 
bold first ventures. It is a pure assumption that there is not 
now any body of men the legitimate successors of those 
heroes of the Reformation “to whom belief was as necessary 
as the air they breathed.” 

Another common assumption against the vitality of Chris- 
tianity is that the masses are no longer concerned to have any 
share in the rites and services of religion. The pulpit has 
lost its power, the churches are deserted, few accessions are 
made to the body of believers, interest in religious topics has 
died out or been thrust aside by the attractions of seientific, 
literary, political or social questions. A correspondent of 
the London 7imes depicts, in a series of letters, the empty 
churches of Germany, the decay of all zeal for the observances 
of religion. An authority in England declares that the great 
mass of the artizans of London never enter a church. An 
American journal of eminence inquires, with a show of solici- 
tude, why it is that only women and children and feeble- 
minded men care to hearsermons. These and the like repre- 
sentations floating in the air like motes in the sunbeam, like 
those motes make what appears to be a solid mass of matter. 
If it were true that the common people no longer heard the 
gospel gladly it would be a grave presumption against the 
power of Christianity in this generation. But how much of 
real force belongs to these assertions? Do they tell the whole 
story ? 

Rationalism has emptied the churches of Protestant Ger- 
many ; but rationalism is dying at the root in the Universi- 
ties ; a new generation of preachers preaching the old gospel 
is attracting the people to the house of God. When the 
hand of God lay heavy on the German people in the late war 
the churches were filled again not only on the Sabbath but 
even through the week. Sunday Schools are springing up all 
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over the land; the publications of evangelical literature by 
various Societies of Germany are flooding the county ; they 
are eagerly sought and read. The retlex wave has already set 
in. True enough it is that religion is at a low ebb in Ger- 
many among the common people; but with all these indica- 
tions of the return movement, and in the face of the signs of 
lite and growing interest in the Church in other parts of 
Christendom, it is idle to base on such ephemeral phenomena 
as the church-going of Germany in the last twenty years any 
solid conclusions as to the strength of Christianity. 

When we turn to England we find a far different state of 
affairs. With Spurgeon preaching to three thousand hearers 
every Sunday, Newman Hall and the wonderful organiza- 
tion having its head-quarters at Surrey Chapel reaching two 
hundred thousand with the gospel every year, Dr. Parker 
filling his church with an awlience of business men at his 
week-day services, and a host of others reaching through a 
thousanc. unobserved channels the great masses of England, 
Scotland and Wales, it is something like disingenuousness to 
harp on the non-attendance on church services of the artizan 
class, a class which in every age of the Church has been the 
most disposed to materialistic skepticism. What, too, means 
the great increase in church accomodations that has been 
made throughout Great Britian within the last twenty years? 
A writer in the Contemporary Review says “within the last 
thirty or forty years our passion for new churches has risen 
to the standard of something like a national enthusiasm. 
They are to be reckoned by thousands; they are to be seen 
alike in the remotest village and in the busiest centre of pop- 
ulation. We raise new churches to satisfy the spiritual wants 
of an ever-increasing population.” If men are losing their 
interest in Christianity how shall we account for the fervid 
agitation now showing itself in England on the question of 
secular or non-secular education. So far from seeing any sign 
of growing indifference to matters of faith we observe that 
the most hotly debated, solicitously watched movements of 
the day are those touching religious questions. Even such 
men as Prof. Huxley catch the flame and blaze up into pas- 
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sionate assault or defence of religious dogmas. If any man 
hoped or feared that the masses of England had travelled into 
an atmosphere of indifference to things religious, he must 
have been rather rudely shaken out of his fancy by the uni- 
versal outburst of religious feeling witnessed on the restora- 
tion to health of the Prince of Wales. It was not simply 
that men were aroused to loyalty and touched by the spectacle 
of affliction visiting exalted personages, but that these natural 
feelings instinctively and irrepressibly sought for themselves 
a religious channel. All England was praying for the sick 
Prince, and the joy that greeted his recovery took the form 
of solemn thanksgiving to God. It may have been very un- 
scientific to make these prayers, and very childish to thank 
God for what the skill of the physicians had effected, but 
the conclusion, for all that, remains unshaken that these 
signs do not indicate any decay of religious faith, at least in 
the popular mind of Great Britain. 

If possible, the case in this country is still stronger. The 
American people, after all that has been said of the decline 
of the pulpit, are a great church going people. The press 
with its immense access to the popular mind has superseded 
a large part of the preacher’s work. But who does not know 
that such man as Beecher, Cuyler, Storrs, Murray, Hepworth, 
Bellows, Chapin, Talmage, Simpson, Hall and a score of others 
are a power in the land as mighty in their day, and in pro- 
portion to the new forces of the times, as Wycliffe and 
Luther, Latimer ‘and Knox were in theirs? It would be 
hard to prove that thoughtful men do not attend church in 
this country. Perhaps for “thoughtful” we ought to substi- 
tute the synonym which generally lurks in the mind of 
those making this assertion, viz: “skeptical.” Certain it is 
that even these know by some means or other what is taught 
in our pulpits and are influenced by it, if to nothing else at 
least to active antagonism. It is no sign of indifference to 
religion that the ministry has for the last forty years in- 
creased steadily in numbers in a tenfold ratio above the in- 
crease of population. Upon the assertion that “faith is insol- 
vent,” it is a curious comment that in two months, dating from 
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the first of February last, fifteen thousand have been reported 
as added to the membership of the various churches of the 
northern States with the interest in religion steadily deepen- 
ing with each successive week. Another striking comment 
upon this assertion is the faet quoted from an advertising cir- 
cular that twenty-eight of our religious newspapers, exclusive 
of the great religious weeklies known to all, have a circula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand and are read by over 
half-a-million of our population. The share that the religi- 
ous press, the Tract and Bible Societies, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Lome Missionary and Educational 
Societies take in moulding public opinion is no mean measure 
of the interest that is felt by this vigorous nation in matters 
of faith. 

Again, a presumption that faith is on the decline is found 
in the decidedly skeptical tone pervading a great section of. 
the popular literature of the day. A living faith, it is said, 
would not tolerate such a poison in the body social. Mr. 
Lecky builds his whole argument for the decay of faith, in 
his History of Rationalism in Europe, on the evidence he 
finds that the subtle, pervasive ideas of modern inquiry have 
little by little changed the atmosphere of men’s thinking and 
so insensibly dissolved their belief in the supernatural. To 
this class of evidence there are two separate answers. 

One is that the skeptical spirit though very loud and ob- 
trusive does not bulk as largely in the whole range and in- 
fluence of our literature as at first sight appears. One doubter 
makes more noise than ten believers; but he does not there- 
fore represent as much force. One Westminster Review 
makes more fluttering in the republic of letters than all the 
other Reviews put together. The destroyer is always louder 
and more conspicious than the builder. A few congenial 
thinkers of the destructive order of criticism form a select 
coterie who interchange ideas, arrogate to themselves the 
control of the critical field and, impervious as such coteries 
generally are to modes of thought alien to their own, assume 
that their beliefs are the beliefs of the thinking public in 
general, complacently affirm that the old order of ideas has 
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passed away, and publish their private opinions as the voice 
of the age. But the great mass of men, while it is agitated 
and temporarily distracted by the doubting spirit injected 
into the public thinking, steadily pursues its way in the old 
track. Asan evidence of this, consider for a moment the 
vast body of literature of every sort that represents the Cliris- 
tian spirit. There are ten books of skeptical tendency pub- 
lished now where one hundred years ago there was one; but 
the religious journals, tracts, theological treatises, works on 
practical religion, books of sermons and the like are a hun- 
dred-fold what was produced a century ago. To the great 
mass the influence skeptical bias in the literature of the age 
is almost, if not quite, for all purpose of permanent effect, 
as if it were not. 

A second answer to this class of evidence is to be found in 
the reception which the skeptical and destructive element of 
modern criticism has met at the hands of the Christian pub- 
lic. The Christian mind of our age has begun to profit more 
largely by Burke’s axiom that “our antagonist is our helper.” 
So far from the prevalence in certain classes of our literature 
of the free critical method of handling subjects once held 
sacred being any sign of decay, it is a mark of vitality in the 
Christian faith that with all this current against it, it toler- 
ates it, invites it, is able to extract the good from the evil, 
and still presses on its aggressive way. It is true that the 
forces of doubt in our age are strong and in certain phases 
alarming, but it must be remembered as a late Christian 
thinker points out that “Christianity has never been more in 
any age of the world than a thin stratum of powerfully mod- 
ifying belief in relation to the great mass of its nominal 
adherents, an ingredient in, rather than the substance of, the 
world’s living principles.” Christianity has always been met 
by forces in the human intellect that threatened its destrue- 
tion. It has had to struggle through storms of skeptical criti- 
cism and objection. But it has outlived a thousand such 
battles, and it is a mere assumption to call the present phase 
of struggle a sign of loss of power. The impunity with 
which such works as Strauss’s Life of Christ and Renan’s re- 
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markable book on the Life of Jesus have been received, read, 
and in so far as true, assimilated by the Christian thinking of 
our times, is not a note of weakness. With the new assaults 
upon it, Christianity has discovered a new capacity for de- 
fence. It has learned the art of war from its assailants. If it 
has been driven out of old and untenable positions, it has 
only been to take up a more impregnable situation. The 
secret of its vitality under the bold assaults of this age, as 
under those of past centuries, is that it draws its power from 
the consciousness of life coming from above our own. “If,” 
says a competent observer, “we needed a proof that this age 
feels the meaning of that mysterious descent of power from 
above as much as ever, it would be afforded by the reception 
which was given to ‘Ecce Homo’ a few years ago,—a book 
the great literary point of which was to set forth the abso- 
lutely imperative character of Christ’s personal claims.” It 
is not too much to say that the result of the heaviest assaults 
made by the destructive criticism of this century on the 
records of the Christian faith have been to bring forth the 
claims of Christ to the supreme allegiance of men in a clearer, 
more startling light than the world has ever before witnessed. 
Faith has not been poisoned by the skeptical literature of the 
age: she has only found in it a tonic. 

Another element in this cunning fabrie of assumption is 


the alleged decay of faith among the cultivated strata of 


society. “Ilave any of the rulers believed on Him?’ It is 
true, this criticism says in substance, that the common people 
who follow the old ways of tradition still hold their religi- 
ous beliefs after a fashion, but where men have learned to 
think for themselves and been made familiar with the modes 
of inquiry proper to science, the old faiths are dying out. It 
is the custom of these supercilious critics of Christianity, the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Westininster Review, to assume that 
men of intellect and culture have drifted, without any blame to 
themselves, but by the mere force of human progress, quite 
away from the anchorage of faith where past ages swung at 
ease, that “to return to a profound faith in Christianity is as 
hopeless as it would have been for the world of the Roman 
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Emperors to have returned to a profound faith in the old my- 
thologies.” Now, if this were true it would not tell very 
heavily against Christianity. It is one of the old tricks of 
faith to let the wise tangle themselves in the intricacies of 
speculation, and to choose the simple to conquer the world 
and confound the wise. When Christianity first swept as a 
flood over the Roman Empire the philosophers and wits stood 
aloof from it, and it was the scandal of the culture of that 
age, that shoe-makers, slaves aud women made up the bulk of 
believers. But Christianity struggled into life and fought 
its way to supremacy, no thanks to the philosophers, but very 
largely in defiance of them, and when once on the throne, 
philosophy made its peace with the reigning faith as best it 
could. When the Reformation shook the Universities of 
Europe the Humanists, the Platonists, and the skeptical 
philosophers of Italy were not converted. But the stream 
swept past the philosophers and deposited its riches of spirit- 
ual faith all over the North of Europe. The wise men and 
men of science, no disparagement to them or to their work, 
have always looked, to say the least, doubtfully on a move- 
ment that claimed to have sources of knowledge and inspira- 
tion not discoverable by the methods of science or amenable 
to the principles of human philosophy. The secret of this 
curious ability in Christianity to live and flourish in the face 
of all the opposition that human speculation can bring against 
it is put forcibly by a modern writer: “The simple truth is 
that the habit of answering to thoughts too divine for us to 
comprehend, though not to apprehend,—to thoughts which 
are not as our thoughts, and ways that are not as our ways, 
—is far too deeply rooted in the mind to be surrendered on 
this injunction to restrain our hearts from springing up in 
faith at the voice which comes from above and beyond them. 
Faith means something yet even in human affairs. We rec- 
ognize and are loyal to greater capacity and power than our 
own by methods of recognition which no laws of induction 
would explain.” 

But though Christianity does not call the wise to secure its 
triumphs, it does not therefore reject them. And the assertion 
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that only the unscientific, the uncultured and weak are capa- 
ble, in our age, of a spiritual faith, is simply an assumption. 
There are a few great names of our times, who have rejected 
not only Christianity, but all faith that has any supernatural 
basis, and who, if they have any religion at all, have it to 
themselves after the most private and silent fashion. Such 
leaders are Herbert Spencer, Mill, Huxley and, doubtfully, 
Tyndall, in England; Taine and Renan, in France; in Ger- 
many there are no leading minds in philosophy or science 
avowedly unbelieving, save such exceedingly doubtful speci- 
mens of greatness as Biicliner and Strauss. These havea fol- 
lowing of lesser lights who speak the dialect of their masters. 
But to erect these into a supreme Areopagus of culture and 
scientific thought, is, shall we say it, slightly arrogant. 
What provision under this constitution of the world of let- 
lers shall be made for such minds in science as Sir John 
Herschel, the chicf name in modern astronomy, Faraday, the. 
one supreme genius that England in this century has given 
to chemistry, Wallace, the not unworthy competitor of Dar- 
win, for Proctor and Dana, for Silliman and Mivart, for Car- 
penter and the late lamented Torrey, and a host of other and 
lesser lights? J. Stuart Mill is a great name in philosophy, 
and all its weight has been thrown unreservedly into the 
scale of hostility to Christianity ; but what shall we do, on 
ithe other hand, with Sir Wm. Hamilton and Mansel, with 
Ferrier and Porter, McCosh and Hopkins? These are not 
men unacquainted with modern speculation and incapable of 
understanding the higher philosophy. There are scholars 
whose names give force to the destructive criticism of the 
age, but what account shall we make of such minds as Wool- 
sey, almost the sole authority on International Law this 
country has afforded, Hadley, the great Greek scholar, Shairp, 
the accomplished Principal of St. Andrews, and Blackie, the 
moral philosopher? It seems a cheap way of measuring the 
truth of any doctrine or system to count the heads of those 
who are for or against it; but if the assailants of Christianty 
have chosen that mode of attack, we must needs follow 
though they do take us into shabby corners. What shall we 
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say then of such minds at the head of the great governments, 

as Hatherley, Gladstone, Bright, Roundell Palmer and Miall, 

in England, Guizot, till lately, i in France, and Bismarck in 
Germany? If the cultured mind of the age is unchristian, or 
non-christian, how shall we account for the Christian faith of 
poets like Browning, Tennyson, Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and for the belief in Christianity that, notwithstanding 
his prejudices against certain classes of the clergy and par- 
ticular forms of religious teaching, breathes through the 
novels of Dickens, shines clearly in the writings of Thack- 
eray and his accomplished daughter, and haunted Hawthorne 
hike a ghost that he would have laid if he could, but which 
really informs the greater part of his work? Of course among 
the soldiers and sailors there are abundant instances of Chris- 
tian faith. But such names as Wellington, Havelock, Na- 
pier, Sir Henry Lawrence, Howard, Sherman, Foote, Moltke, 
though they are names of power, will hardly be acknowledged 
as belonging to the aristocracy of culture. Of these all we 
can say, they are names either of earnest Christians, or at 
least of profound believers in the truths of Christianity. If 
the assertion that only uncultured, unscientific, trammeled 
minds are now capable of faith in the Christian system, is to 
be proven anything more than a mere assumption, a new note 
of culture must be defined, viz.: that the only infallible mark 
of intellectual vigor is skepticism in matters of faith. 

The assertion that Christianity has lost its power of con- 
trol over the selfish and malignant passions of human nature, 
needs for its refutation only that we compare for a moment 
what it was able to effect in this respect in past ages with 
what it is doing now. The comparative moral influence ex- 
erted by Christian teaching and life in the various stages of 
human progress, is something very difficult to measure. But 
when we compare the almost unbridled tyranny of the later 
Roman and Byzantine empires, the coarseness, brutality and 
cruelty of the Middle Ages, the contempt for human life and 
suffering of the century of the break-up of the feudal rela- 
tion, and the corruption in the social life of France and Eng- 
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land in the last century, with the spectacle of comparative 
order, sympathy, justice and temperance characteristic of 
Germany, Great Britain and America to-day, it will not 
seem that Christianity has lost any of its control over human 
nature. It never yet has had very much. But it certainly 
has not less now than when all Europe was in a state of 
chronic petty warfare, when every man’s hand was against 
his neighbor, and no one could feel secure in the possession of 
life, liberty, or property, for a week at a time. 

One point only remains to be touched upon. When the 
ability of Christianity to live and grow in the area where it 
has established itself has been reluctantly conceded, the last 
assumption is, that it has at least lost its aggressive, propaga- 
ting power as against the heathen world. Christianity, it is 
said, is dying out as the Roman Empire fell into decay, by 
ceasing to extend its conquesis: the next step it is prophecied 
will be the abandonment of its outlying provinces and the 
gradual contraction of its boundaries to keep the citadel at 
home. Missions, it is claimed, are a failure. And the Chris- 
tian Church, if not a mission organization, it is rightly ar- 
gued, is nothing. Well, how is it? Are missions a failure? 
If they have accomplished less than the Church had a right 
to expect it is simply because the method of faith and the en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrificing devotion to which Christ called his 
followers, has been ina measure superseded by a complex system 
of organization copied from the methods of the unbelieving 
world. It is suggested in a late number of the Spectator that 
“the secret of our missionary failures is the attempt to treat 
the missions as if they were ordinary undertakings, to be re- 
munerated in proportion to the self-sacrifice involved, instead 
of undertakings to be remunerated by the self-sacrifice in- 
volved.” But this mistake, if it bea mistake, only marks 
one of those periodical ebbs of spiritual foree to which Chris- 
tianity, like all other movements having human nature for 
one of the factors, is and always must be subject. The 
Church has seen many such reversions and witnessed present- 
ly the inevitable flood again. We may be on the ebbing 
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wave; but it is too soon to prophesy that there will be no 
return. 
But is it true that Christianity has made no impression on 
the heathen world? A vigorous presentation of this assump- 
tion has been made in an article entitled, “Wanted—A Reli- 
gion for the Hindoos,” which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine 
for December, 1871. That paper, under the form of an imag- 
inary dialogue between a learned Brahmin of the Brahme 
Somaj and a young and inexperienced missionary, makes a 
sweeping attack on the whole system of Christian missions. 
“Everything connected with your missions,” says the Brah- 
min, “is a blunder:” the races chosen as material for mission 
work have been the feeblest, the places selected the worst 
possible, the methods adopted the most impracticable and un- 
worthy, and the general result has been a complete failure. 
Such is the drift of this notable and, as we may call it, repre- 
sentative article. Now it must be remembered that the revi- 
val of missiohs is but in its infancy. It is not much more 
than fifty years since Carey in England, Schwartz in Germany, 
and Mills in America, first roused the Church to the Foreign 
Mission movement. It has been a half century of beginnings, 
laying of foundations, pioneering the way, throwing up the 
King’s highway, battering down the walls. “In the first age 
of the Reformation,” writes Prof. Fisher in his late work, 
“Protestants were not in a situation to establish missions 
among the heathen. Apart from other circumstances, the 
dominion of the sea was in the hands of the Catholic powers. 
In the seventeenth century, for a long time, Protestants were 
too busy in defending their fuith, in Europe, to think of en- 
terprises abroad. The Dutch, in the seventeenth century, did 
much missionary work among their settlements in the East ; 
sometimes in too sectarian a spirit and with too great a desire 
to swell the number of nominal adherents. Cromwell formed 
a scheme for a society for the diffusion of Protestant Chris- 
tianity over the globe. In the Jast century and in the pres- 
ent, Protestant missions have been prosecuted by different 
religious bodies with zeal and success.” But not till the 
opening of this century did the Church really understand the 
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meaning of the mission-work and and spirit, or enter upon it 
with any general enthusiasm. How rash, then, must it be 
from this half-century of beginnings to pronounce on the ag- 
gressive power of Christianity. 

Yet the Church has no reason to despond when the fruits 
of these fifty years of labor are summed up. Without enter- 
ing into details, let us consider a few striking features of 
these results. The actual missionary work done in Polynesia 
would more than attest the vitality of Christianity. 

“Sixty years ago,” says the report of the London Mission- 
ary Society for 1866, “there was not a solitary native Chris- 
tian in Polynesia; now, it would be difficult to find a pro- 
fessed idolater in the islands of Eastern or Central Polynesia, 
where Christian missionaries have been established. * * 
On the return of the Sabbath, a very large proportion of the 
population attend the worship of God, and in some instances 
more than half the adult population are recognized members 
of Christian churches. They educate their chitdren, endeav- 
oring to train them for usefulness in after life.” 

As to the quality of the work done, let this passage from 
Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist speak : 

“Before we laid ourselves down to sleep, the elder Tahitian 
fell on his knees, and with closed eyes repeated a long prayer 
in his native tongue. Ile prayed as a Christian should do, 
with fitting reverence, and without the fear of ridicule or 
any ostentation of piety. At our meals, neither of the men 
would taste food Without saying beforehand a short grace. 
Those travelers who think that a Tahitian prays only when 
the eyes of the missionary are fixed on him, should have slept 
with us that night on the mountain side. 

“On the whole, it appears to to me that the morality and 
religion of the inhabitants are highly creditable. There are 
many who attack, even more acrimoniously than Kotzebue, 
both the missionaries, their system, and the effects produced 
by it. Such reasoners never compare the present state with 
that of the island only twenty years ago, nor even with that 
of Europe at the present day ; but they compare it with the 
high standard of gospel perfection. They expect the mis- 
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sionaries to effect that which the Apostles themselves failed 
to do. Inasmuch as the condition of the people falls short of 
this high standard, blame is attached to the missionary, in- 
stead of credit for that which he has effected. They forget, 
or will not remember, that human sacrifices, and the power 
of an idolatrous priesthood, a system of profligacy unparal- 
leled in any other part of the world, infanticide—a conse- 
quence of that system, bloody wars—where the conquerors 
spared neither women nor children,—that all these have been 
abolished, and that dishonesty, intemperance, and licentious- 
ness have been greatly reduced by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. In a voyager to forget these things is base ingrati- 
tude, for should he chance to be at the point of shipwreck on 
some unknown coast, he will most devoutly pray that the 
Jesson of the missionary may have extended so far,”* 

If we reeall the christianization of the Sandwich islands, 
the ninety thousand Feegeans gathered regularly for worship 
on the Sabbath, the marvelous conversion of Madagascar, 
where the Christian community, between the years 1862 and 
1872, increased from a few hundreds to more than two hun- 
dred thousand, and where now two thousand native preachers 
are ministering in the gospel, and the progress of Christianity 
in India where, in the face of all obstacles, the numbers em- 
braced in Christian congregations have grown in the last 
twenty years from ninety three thousand to over two hun- 
dred thousand, it will not seem as if Missions were a failure. 
The Rev. N. G. Clark, in a late number of the Missionary 
Herald, sums up briefly the striking fruits of the missionary 
work of the Church in this century: “as the results of mis- 
sionary enterprise, ten thousand native preachers, in more 
than a hundred different languages, unite with the mission- 
aries of many lands in repeating the story of the Cross; and 
three hundred thousand disciples, in Christian communities 
numbering more than a million, gathered from almost every 


* These extracts and general statistics are derived mostly from a paper 
prepared for the Missionary Herald, for May, 1872, by one of the Secre- 
taries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
answer to the article published in Fraser. 
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tribe of the children of men, bear witness to its saving power, 
and the blessed hopes it inspires. And then the Bible and a 
Christian literature in most, if not in all, of these many 
tongues ; the undermining of heathenism : the despair of the 
popular faiths; the conviction that the truth is with us, and 
all the vast preparation for the final conquest! Give us fifty 
years more of the same sort of ‘blundering,’ and we will hope 
to have the gospel in every household, and opportunities for 
Christian instruction within the reach of every child of the 
human race!” 

We leave the subject here. It is enough if we have been 
able to point out the unfounded character of the most of those 
assumptions against Christianity which have tended to shake 
the confidence of believers and to fortify the unthinking ene- 
mies of the faith in their contempt for revealed religion. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE RELIGION OF OUR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
3y Rev. J. Hawkins, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


“1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no 
longer be exempted from just taxation. 

“2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all 
other institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. 

“3. We demand that all public appropriations for sectarian, educational, 
and charitable institutions shall cease. 

“4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the govern- 
ment shall be abolished; and especially that the use of the bible in the 
public schools, whether osteasibly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of 
religious worship, shall be prohibited. 

“5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United 
States or by the Governors of the various States, of all religious festivals 
and feasts shall wholly cease. 

“6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all other de- 
partments of the Government shall be abolished, and that simple affirma- 
tion, under pains and penalty of perjury, shall be established in its stead. 

“7, We demand that all laws, directly or indirectly, enforcing the observ- 
ance of Sunday, as the Sabbath, shall be repealed. 
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“«8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian’ 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be conformed to the 
requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

“9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States 
and of the several States, but also in the practical administration of the 
same, no privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any 
other special religion; that our entire political system shall be founded 
and administered on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes 
shall prove necessary to this end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and 
promptly made.’’— Toledo Index. 

Such are the dogmatic demands of a large and increasing 
party in our country, styling themselves Liberals. It is pre- 
sumed that they owe allegiance to no religious party, as 
these demands evince a very hostile feeling and decided oppo- 
sition to any influence that religion, in any form, might exert 
upon our civil institutions. They array themselves unmis- 
takably against all connection between religion and civil gov- 
ernment, and unreservedly commit themselves to the defence 
and protection, of the civil government wholly divorced from 
religion. They declare it a patriotic work to sever the two. 
They avow themselves the guardians of liberty, freedom, and 
law. But while these leaders of modern civilization are “the 
people,” and speak as mouth-pieces for the “sovereign majesty ° 
of the people,” and in their demands show that they despise 
and reject Christianity, many professors of Christianity, and 
among them ministers of the gospel, learned, esteemed, and 
influential among their brethren, are committed, either in 
whole or in part, to these views. We are told, on good 
authority, that the party, not yet fully organized, numbers 
not hundreds, but thousands, and among them are classes 
audaciously bold and fearfully dangerous. 

The matter then is one that needs discussion, and should 
be better understood. It is one of vital importance to us 
all, and one too that will force itself into notice, into promi- 
nence, and to an issue; and that issue will materially affect 
the happiness of the people and the destiny of the nation. 
It cannot be that this heterogeneous mass gathering in our 
land, both in and out of the government, in the crude forms 
of infidelity, atheism, deism and materialism, including much 
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that has effervesced from the scum and sediment of European 
and Asiatic society, can annually assume more and more 
gigantic proportions, more systematic and definite form, and 
more concentration of power, without a tremendous commo- 
tion. It cannot be that it can accumulate, and ferment, and 
decompose, and quietly disappear. Nor can it be that it will 
be neutralized, and purified, and moulded into the religious 
sentiment of our nation, when that sentiment has already 
become permeated, and in a measure vitiated, by it. It will 
settle, take form, crystalize, and rise up against Christianity, 
the red Dragon of the Apocalypse. And if Christianity is 
not vigilant and aggressive, she will, like Samson, be betrayed 
through her own indifference, and be compelled, however 
much against her will, to make sport for Dagon, and grind in 
the Philistines’ mill. 

It has been said that the greatest danger Christianity has 
to fear is from within—from “wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
but our misfortune is, that these compound with the men of 
the world who are “wiser in their generation than the child- 
ren of light,” and the two together combine their influence 


against the power of Christianity. Wherever a Saviour ap- 


pears, there too will be a Judas to betray, and a mob to 
crucify. 

The sum of these presumptuous demands of the editor of 
the Index, which are important only because they may be 
taken as a fair exhibit of the creed of the Liberals when fully 
developed, is the complete severance of all connection between 
religion in any form and the civil government. It assumes that 
civil government is exclusively secular, and that the govern- 
ment of the U. States must necessarily be such to answer the 
purposes of republican rule—to answer the demands of the 
freedom of the Nineteenth Century, the advanced state of 
civilization, and the general intelligence of our citizens. This 
is assumed, and assumed by some Christians as well as by the 
Liberals. This assumption we most emphatically deny, and 
shall proceed to show that there never was, nor can be, such 
a thing as a purely secular government wholly seperated from 
religion, but that every government on earth has had a relig- 
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ion, a religion of the government—not of the people, that our 
government is eminently a Christian government, and has 
a commission from heaven to exercise all the functions it has 
assumed, and more than these, in the interests of Christianity. 


THE STATE IS A MORAL RESPONSIBLE AGENT. 


All power is of God, and is responsible to him. The State 
is a power, a power of God, is subject to him, and must ac- 
knowledge him. “The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
“Who would not fear Thee, O King of nations!” Any legi- 
timate government, and we can discuss no other, is but a link 
in the endless chain of God’s eternal providence. It is the 
agency through which he governs any particular people. Tis 
government over a multitude associated together is the same 
in its object and end as that over the individual. Its object 
must be the highest good temporal and spiritual of the gov- 
erned. Government is an institution of his own appoint- 
ment, though like religion, it has been secu/arized until it has 
been perverted from its high and holy purpose to the base 
designs of selfish men, and thereby degraded and corrupted 
until it has ceased to answer the purpose for which it was 
ordained. 

God is the author and end of all things. Ile speaks to us 
in the Bible of nations as his, and of nations as his enemies, 
of national sins, and national punishments, of national virtues 
and national rewards. Tlistory and the Bible agree in teach- 
ing the superintending providence of God over nations and 
national interests. God is the author of man, of the family, 
of social and national relations. Man is not complete and 
independent in and of himself; and God never deals with 
him as an isolated individual separated from his fellows. Tle 
is eminently a social being. The family, society, and govern- 
ment are all given him as blessings from God, adapted to his 
nature and the necessities of that nature, and all of them 
must be enjoyed in a social capacity. But being social, and 
intended to fill social relations, he must also be moral, else 
his social qualities would be either wholly useless or destruc- 
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tive of the highest good of society. lis moral nature must 
of necessity impress itself upon every out-growth of that na- 
ture, and hence upon the State as well as upon the family ; for 
the State is as much an out-growth of his nature as the family. 

Government and governmental relations are real, not im- 
aginary, just as real as those of the family. Government is 
not a mere name without the thing. There is indeed such a 
veritable entity as the government of the United States of 
America. It is not the people. Our officials are its agents, 
its representatives, to whom the responsibility of the State is 
intrusted,—intrusted, not by the people alone, but by God 
himself, and they are amenable to him, not as private indi- 
viduals, but in their official capacity, as the responsible agents 
of an institution of his own appointment. 

Within this government we have the Christian Church, 
but it is not this fact that makes us a Christian nation. The 
Christian Church exists in India and Africa, but these are not 
Christian nations, they have not Christian governments. 

It is not the Christianity of the people that the Liberals 
complain of, but-the religion of the government. These very 
complaints, if founded in any thing, whether just or unjust, 
involve a recognition of the facet of national, moral responsi- 
bility. If the government has the right to legislate, or re- 
linguish all legislation, on morals, it becomes itself a moral 
agent. It is an outgrowth of man’s moral nature; and it 
must be conceded that the very highest impulse, the noblest 
effort, the most exalted calling of man is to recognize, culti- 
vate, and develop the spiritual life of that nature. Man’s 
first and dearest relation is to God. Ile is first to “seek the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and then “render to 
Ceesar the things that are Cresar’s.” Ile is to make this his 
rule of conduct in all the relations of life. It is evident also 
that the glory of God is primary and paramount to all other 
things in his own eyes, and should be in all government. 
The interests of his Son, Jesus Christ, and of his Church, as 
committed “to earthen vessels,” are dearer to him than secular 
government; and being primary, civil government, the 
family and all social relations and interests are doubtless to 
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be held subservient to the interests of these things which are 
to him dear as “the apple of his eye.” All are factors for 
and agents in the greater, higher, and more valuable interests 
of man. 

But a difficulty arises here. It has been said that national 
life is temporal and cannot be rewarded in the future world, 
and therefore it has no moral, responsible obligation resting 
upon it. Says an able writer, in the adopted language of 
Castellar, the famous Spanish orator: “I wonder where in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, at the great day, will be found that 
entity called the United States of America, giving up its ac- 
count.” 

We are unable to locate “the valley of Jehoshaphat, at the 
great day,” or to fix the position of the United States in that 
valley, but we do know that the Saviour said to the Jews: 
“Upon you shall come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, from the days of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, the son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
altar and the temple. Verily, I say unto you, All these 
things shall come upon this generation.” Nations, like in- 
dividuals, may be suffered to grow old in iniquity, before be- 
ing punished for the sins of their youth; but God is not for- 
getful of sin, nor will he allow it to go unpunished, whether 
that sin be individual or national. Time and eternity are all 
one with God. It is all an eternal now with him, and he 
selects his own time to punish. ‘And it shall come to pass, 
when seventy years are accomplished, I will punish Babylon 
and this nation for their iniquity, saith their Lord.” “The 
kingdom is the Lord’s; and he is governor among the na- 
tions.” “And he shall judge among the nations.” “See, I 
have this day set thee over the nations and over the king- 
doms, to root out, and to pull down; and to destroy, and to 
throw down, and to build, and to plant.” “Who would not 
fear Thee, O King of nations !” 

Although the nation, as a “veritable entity” may not exist 
in a future world, yet its agents and representatives do, and 
they are there judged and rewarded for their official acts, as 
surely and as truly as for their private deeds. It is not the 
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abstract idea that is addressed when God speaks to nations, 
but those to whom the administration of government is com- 
mitted. 

Indeed it is impossible for us to judge intelligently and 
advisedly of a wholly secular government—one entirely 
separated from religion, from moral obligations and moral 
sanctions. No such government has ever existed. No such 
experiment has ever been made. A partial experiment was 
tried in France, but the conscience of the people and the of- 
ficials had been acted on and somewhat tinged with the 
truths of Christianity, before the effort was made; and it 
lasted but a little time; but that short period was marked 
by deeds of treachery, debauch, murder and blood, too fearful 
to justify another and longer experiment. Is not that dark 
and bloody page in the world’s history sufficient for ministers 
of the gospel and other good people, who join with the infi- 
dels and atheists of our country in the hue and ery against 
complicity between religion and government? Would they 
repeat those scenes on American soil? This little serap of 
history aside, and the light of the world’s history shines alone 
on one side. 

“There has never been a human government wholly apart 
from religion. The civil institutes of the ancient world were 
formed by the most effective religious belief. The Roman 
Empire, whether Pagan or Christian, never dreamed of ex- 
ercising its functions without a divinity. The Mohammedan 
power made religion the most vigorous element in its admin- 
istration, both civil and military. From the year 325, Chris- 
tianity became visible in the then chief power of the world ;” 
and so it has continued down to the present. So essential 
has the religious element been considered, that all the leading 
nations of the old world, have taken it in and made it a con- 
stituent part of the government. Why so? For temporal 
ends it may be, but necessary nevertheless. Subjects without 
a religion are incapable of government. Law has no binding 
or restraining force. Man, acknowledgeing no tie from God, 
cannot be expected to regard any tie that binds him to his 
fellows. 
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The design of government is not, as has been claimed, sim- 
ply to “protect life and property,” but it is designed to estab- 
lish relations, fit the sphere of man’s rights and duties, and 
then confine and restrain him within just bounds. Man is 
the subject of law, and not law the subject of man. Purely 
secular laws, that have no regard to man’s moral obligations, 
and do not recognize the necessity of moral restraint, are but 
a set of rules for the government and protection of irrespon- 
sible beings, such as we enact for the government of our barn- 
yards and pig-sties. Such laws are worthless for the govern- 
ment of man. Zallinger is correct when he says: “A rule of 
outward actions is not sufficient of itself tor the 
of mankind.” 

If, as it is claimed, the government has no right to inquire 
whether [ama Christian or not, when I present myself to 
take an oftice, why am I sworn onthe Bible? If the govern- 
ment is purely secular, without a religion, why, in judging 
of criminals, does the law inquire into the ‘n/ention and inotvie 
that prompted the act? It is said that “law deals with crime, 
not sin.” If the want of connection between erime and sin 
can be established, then there may be truth in the remark. 
It is certain that law deals with gu//t and in judging of that 
guilt, it inquires into its degree, and the probable iutluence it 
may exert upon the morals of the community. It does this 
as a moral agent of a moral government, for the moral good 
of the community. But we take higher ground than this. 


government 


OUR GOVERNMENT IS TO BE MOULDED AND ADMINISTERED IN THE 
INTEREST OF REDEMPTION. 

It is not only true that all good government is of God, but 
it is equally true that it is in the interests of the Redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus. It is not enough that the 
State have a religion, but it should have the Christian Ri ligion. 
This is true of all governments. No ideal government is per- 
fect that ignores the Atonement of Christ. None but that 
which recognizes Redemption should be thought of as a 
model. Especially is this important to us of the United 
States, the asylum and refuge of “all nations, and kindreds, 
and tongues, and peoples.” 
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It is plain to us that Christianity, and Mohammedanism, and 
Paganism, and Mormonism, cannot easily coalesee and fuse 
into a constituent part of our government. And to over- 
come the difficulty, Christian men have taken the ground, 
that government, being purely secular, must have nothing to 
do with any of the forms of religion in our midst, but leave 
them to adjust themselves. It is fondly hoped that the dif- 
ficulty can be bridged over in this way. But it is a fearful 
expedient, and one, to say the least, that does but little honor 
to the Christianity they profess. It puts that Christianity 
on a level with the other forms of religion. It would have 
our government think no better of Chrisf than of Confucius 
or Mohammed, or Joe Smith. Covering the crater will not 
smother and extinguish the voleanic fires beneath—compro- 
mising with evil emboldens it, and aids it. The difficulties 
exist, and they must be met and overcome, and the sooner 
the better. Original facts and Christian obligation, lie far 
back of existing evils. These evils must be viewed in the 
light of those facts and duties, though it cost the sacrifice 
of -long cherished views, and present feelings. All the 
Chinese in the Celestial Empire, and all the Mormons in Salt 
Lake City cannot alter our government’s relation to God, nor 
release us from a single obligation to his Son, Jesus Christ. 
“To Christ is committed all power and authority, and rule 
and dominion, and all judgment ; and he must reign until all 
enemies are put under his feet.” | 

God is “now in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Christianity is the organic life of all things—of the State. 
The State sustains vital relations to Christ, and to God 
through Christ. Since the fall of man, it is through Christ 
alone that God reveals himself. Has not Christ said, “No 
man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom the 
Son will reveal him!” 

The State, as well as the individual, has nothing to do with 
an absolute God. The kingdom of the Absolute is adminis- 
tered through the kingdom of the Manifested. The absolute 
kingdom of God comes to man only through the mediatorial 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Absolute never gov- 
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erns transgressors by laws, and counsels, and threatenings ; 
by incentives to virtue, and denunciations against evil, but 
damns them at once and forever. He did not tolerate for 
one moment the angels that sinned, but cast them beyond the 
means of repentance or redemption. “God out of Christ isa 
consuming fire.” All the laws, and reprieves, and prothises 
and threatenings under which we live, are regulations and 
sanctions of the mediatorial government of Christ, who is 
the “Ilead over all things to the Church.” Every blessing, 
regulation, right and emolument that man enjoys now, has 
been forfeited by him, and has been restored by Christ. The 
world, and all things in it, are the redeemed heritage of the 
Son. To grace we owe all debt. It is grace that gives us the 
blessings of government as fully and as surely as the bless- 
ings of the church. All belong of right to Christ, and 
through his merey and favor they are transferred to his re- 
deemed church. “All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present or things to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” 

Civil government is founded in man’s nature; Christ is the 
Restorer of that nature, and with it all that pertains to, or is 
dependent on it. And if that nature owes its redemption to 
Christ, it owes it now, and every moment, and forever, in all 
the various forms and out-growths of its noble qualities and 
its dependent necessities. 

The object of government then, is not simply to protect 
man and property, but first, and above all, to secure to God 
the glory due to him, and then the good of man, as contribu; 
table to that glory. . 

That is an infidel proposition, wherever made, that any in- 
stitution designed for the good of man, terminates on itself 
oron man. The issue of every plan and purpose of Christ, 
and of every plan and purpose of man as the agent and re- 
deemed subject of Christ’s kingdom, is eternal. To deny the 
rule of Christ in government, is simply atheism; to refuse 
allegiance to him is treason; to withhold from him the glory 
due, for the purpose of substituting for it the glory of man, 
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is idolatry. “By me kings reign and princes decree justice.” 
“By me princes reign, and nobles, even all the kings of the 
earth.” Kings, as such in their official capacity, are to “kiss 
the Son lest he be angry,” for so jealous is he of his glory 
that they “perish from the way when his wrath is kindled 
but a little.” “And there was given the Son of Man”—not 
the absolute God, but the God-man—*“dominion and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, and nations, and languages should 
serve him.” “And the kingdom, and dominion and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom ; and all dominion shall serve and 
obey him.” “The nation that will not serve Thee shall 
perish.” 

Here is language referring directly to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, explicit, pointed, fearful, and glorious; giving him 
and his church rule, sway, dominion, priority, and superiority 
over kings and potentates, rulers and legislators, everywhere 
and under all circumstances. “All things were created by 
him, and for him.” “The Father hath delivered all things 
into the hands of the Son.” “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment to the Son.” “The Father 
hath put all things under his feet, and hath given him to be 
Tfead over all things to the Church.” 

It was simply a recognition of this universal law of the 
Headship of Christ, that determined the fate of all the an- 
cient nations, and so it will continue. ‘Assyria God used as 
a scourge and rod to his rebellious people, and when that pur- 
pose was subserved, the indignation of God laid Nineveh in 
the grave. Babylon was the prison-house in which the Isra- 
elites were cured of their idolatry. Cyrus and his dominion 
were made the deliverers of God’s Church, and the avenger of 
her wrongs on Babylon,” and then in turn that proud people 
were “shattered to atoms by the conquering power of Alex- 
der.” And Alexander’s victories spread abroad the Greek 
language, and thus prepared the way for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Rome, the law-giver of the pagans, had a large share 
in preparing the way for the introduction of Christianity, 
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but neglecting that Christianity, and refusing to incorporate 
it, with its life-centre, Christ, into her civilization and gov- 
ernment, she, too, in her turn, sank before the future deposi- 
taries and restorers of Christianity, the Germans. In all this 
“rising and falling of nations,” the Church and her interests 
are, to the honest student of history, a very prominent fact. 
It is interesting, too, to observe, in all these nations, that in 
all their states of greatest prosperity, their religion rose 
grandly superior to all other considerations. It formed the 
very bone and sinew of their political life. 

The material aid, both political and religious, that all these 
great nations derived from the Israelites, into whose very life 
the idea of a Mediator and mediatorial sacrifice entered so large- 
ly, is well known and need not be delineated here. Aristo- 
bulus says to Plato: “From the Ilebrews you have borrowed 
all your good laws, and your opinions respecting the deity.” 
Nemenius writes: “What was Plato, but Moses Atticising ?” 
And Tertullian asks: “Which of the poets, which of the 
sophists, did not drink altogether of the prophets’ fountain ? 
Thence also the philosophers quenched their thirst; so that 
what they had from our Scriptures, that we receive again 
from them.” Was this drinking at “the prophets’ fountain” 
of any benefit to them in the administration of their secular 
governments? Let Lord Bacon answer: “There never was 
found, in any age of the world, either philosophy, or sect, or 
religion, or laws, or discipline, which did so highly exalt the 
public good, as the Christian faith. Whence it is very evi- 
dent that one and the same God gave to his creatures the 
laws of nature, and to man the laws of Christianity.” 

Now, it is evident from these considerations, and others 
that might easily be mentioned, that the state—civil govern- 
ment—is a moral agent under God, and that as such it should 
be in the interest and under the control of Christ, through 
whom alone God deals with man. This being so, another 
important question is, 

HOW SHALL THE STATE ACKNOWLEDGE ITS OBLIGATIONS TO CHRIST ? 

Evidently not as a church, but as her agent. But the 
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question has already been asked, Which sect ? Which branch 
of the church? We answer, none of them. The state is the 
agent of the church that acknowledges and confesses the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in his mediatorial capacity ; for “every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ hath come in the 
flesh, is of God,” and “No man, speaking by the Holy Ghost, 
ealleth Jesus accursed.” The only province of government 
lies between Christianity and idolatry. It cannot assume the 
oftice of umpire between sects of the Christian religion—not 
even between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism; for 
they both acknowledge God, and the mediatorship of Christ, 
though one may hold the truth more clearly than the other. 
There is one question now before the government of the 
United States that certainly calls for legislation. It is the 
Chinese question—whether idolatry shall be tolerated in a 
Christian country or not. Shall the two hundred thousand 
Chinese already here, and the millions that may come, set up 
heathen temples beside our churches, and pay divine worship 
to Joss in California, New York, and Washington, as they 
have done, without any interference of the government? 
The answer has already been given: “The Constitution for- 
bids interference.” This may or may not be true; but, either 
ray, it affects the moral obligations of the government very 
little. Uf the government is bound by the Bible to refuse to 
tolerate idolatry, or paganism, and the Constitution says it 
shall not make such refusal, then the Constitution is wrong 
and ought to be altered. No doubt when that amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted, the Congress of the United 
States never dreamed of such a thing as idol worship in our 
eountry ; and they had reference only to the then existing 
forms of worship, and meant to refer only to the worship of 
God. The worship of the Chinese is an open, positive denial 
of the Lord God, and of the redemption by Christ. It is 
that form of idolatry we know to be most positively forbid- 
den throughout the Bible, destructive of the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, and destined to bring down the vengeance 
of heaven on those who worship at the idol’s shrine. The 
government, as the agent of the church and jealous of the 
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glory of Christ, not only has the right, but is bound to with- 
hold its toleration of any religion that comes into direct an- 
tagonism with that she professes, when hers is the religion of 
the Bible. Was not the Jewish commonwealth most solemn- 
ly commanded not to tolerate idolatry? Did not the king of 
Nineveh, under the preaching of Jonah, interfere with the 
creed of his subjects, and change their religion? And did 
not his proclamation meet with the approbation of God, and 
secure the temporal salvation of the people? Nebuchadnez- 
zar changed the worship of his subjects by decree, and God 
blessed him for it. So, too, with Darius and others. All 
these were heathen kings; and yet, with our eminently 
Christian government, even ministers of the gospel ery out, 
“Cesar must keep his hands off the ark of God.” Let me 
ask those ministers, if idolatry is any worse in China than in 
the United States? And, is it any more persecution to for- 
bid idolatry where we have the power and authority from 
God, than to send missionaries to China to persuade the 
“poor heathen” to abandon idol worship? Christian nations 
expend millions of money, with the sanction and approval 
and protection of their governments, to convert the heathen 
from idolatry, but our Christian government must sit and 
wink at idol worship in the very heart of the nation, because, 
forsooth, the Constitution forbids interference ? 

We appreciate as highly as any one the inviolable sacredness 
of these national bonds and safeguards of national liberty 
and right, but we appreciate as more sacred and inviolable 
the everlasting gospel of the ever blessed God. The will of 
heayen is higher than the will of man; and the legislation of 
the “King of kings” is wiser, better, and more binding on 
man than any human legislation. 

Government, as appointed of God, and made by him the 
agent of his church, for the glory of Christ, is bound to pro- 
tect that church from idolatry, and aid it in all its lawful 
efforts to evangelize the world. Its commission is from the 
Lord, as truly as is that of the church. 

We are not contending for any union between church and 
state closer than that which already exists, farther than the 
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authority of the state to forbid idolatry. That belongs of 
right to the state and not to the church. The state, asa 
Christian institution, is sacredly bound to see to it that this 
is done. The oath of office, by which the executive power of 
the government is conferred, binds the state to the religion 
of the New Testament, and lays it under obligation to pro- 
tect that religion against all threatening danger. That oath 
constitutes ours a Christian government. The proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, acknowledging God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ as Head of the nation, is well enough, 
or would have been well enough, if inserted at first, but that 
would not have made our government any more Christian 
than it is. The promissory oath of office is religious and is 
Christian, and binds all officials to the Christian religion. 
This oath, and also the assertory oath of witnesses in courts 
of justice, are objected to by the Liberals, because they bind to 
religion, and by even ministers of religion, because of the 
secular character of the government. One is too secular to 
handle the other, in one case; and one is too sacred to inter- 
fere with the other, in the other case. But in both, the oath 
is looked upon as sacred, binding, religious, Christian. Let 
us examine it. 

Truth in courts of justice, and fidelity and integrity in pub- 
lic office, are matters of the utmost importance. In most 
countries, if not in all, recourse is had to conscience in 
order to elicit truth and secure integrity. This appeal to 
conscience is said to be an expedient resorted to by government 
to bring out the truth, and bind the official to the faithful 
performance of his trust. It is further contended that, being 
an expedient simply, it does not at all bind the administer- 
ing party to any religion. That party may be supposed to 
have no religion at all. Let us see. The oath supposes a 
conscience in man, a sense of amenability to some higher 
power than conscience, and higher too than the administering 
power. ‘The agency for this purpose, employed by all nations, 
is religion—the religion of the country in which the official 
or witness is qualified. It appeals to man’s re//gion, and not 
his moral sensibility. This expedient of the law is the hap- 
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piest and most fortunate one ever devised. It has proved the 
most effectual of any; and no government has been able to 
discover a better. Weare informed by history that where 
the judicial oath has been sacredly regarded, there the gov- 
ernment has been strongest and most permanent. In Greece, 
where the rise of national infidelity produced a disregard tor 
the judicial oath, corruption and bribery soon destroyed the 
Republie; while in Rome, where the sacredness of the oath 
was felt, and its obligation regarded as binding at and beyond 
death, the most “enormous sums of the public money were 
disbursed with the most scrupulous integrity.” The one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of Romans were governed with ease 
amidst unprecedented prosperity, and under the strictest dis- 
cipline, and such a thing as purjury, embezzlement, or fraud, 
was scarcely ever known. Their prosperity, it is said, was at- 
tributable to their national and individual integrity, and 
their integrity was produced by a solemn sense of the sacred- 
ness of their ouths. . 

It is evident that the only safe-guard a nation can have is 
religion, and the only guarantee of fidelity, an abiding sense 
of the binding obligation of the judicial oath administered 
in the name of, and with the sanctions of that religion. We 
must have a God to swear by, and that God must be the na- 
tion’s God, as well as the individual’s. Take him away from 
either party, and you destroy conscience, and with it truth 
and integrity, the only bonds between the individual and his 
government. Secular interest alone, which it is claimed is 
the only province of government, is powerless to legislate, and 
powerless to administer government. It has no executive 
faculty, no binding sanctions. It cannot sustain its dignity, 
maintain its power, protect its subjects, nor guard their inter- 
ests. In short, there can be no such thing as purely secular 
government, wholly apart from religion. Religion, of what 
ever form it may be, enters into all the ramifications of gov- 
ernmental science, and affects the smallest and most secular 
interest of the individual, and through him all those of his gov- 
ernment. It is this life-germ, this vital principle, in all gov- 
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ernment that the Liberals wish to displace; and it is this 
that good Christian men fail to recognize. 

They seem not to be aware of the fact that they are strik- 
ing at the very vitals of the national government, and the 
material agencies of their own individual interests and per- 
sonal security; the preventive of a flood of evils against 
which they have no other protection. Separate religion from 
conscience, and you kill conscience, and that destroyed, you 
have lost the last ray of hope, and the last security against 
fraud and corruption. 

But it is denied that the administering of the judicial oath, 
either promissory or assertory, binds the party so administering 
to any religion. We admit that it does not bind the admin- 
istering party to any particular form of religion. The Eng- 
lish court that swears the foreign subject, at a foreign court, 
on the Koran, does not commit itself to the Mohammedan 
religion ; but is that court not bound to a religion? Could 
it administer an oath without being itself first bound by oath 
to a religion ? 

An individual appears to be qualified for office, or to give 
evidence in court. If no question is raised, he is presumed 
to be of the religion of his country, and is sworn on whatever 
book contains the doctrines of his religious faith. If a Chris- 
tian, that book is the Bible; if a Mohammedan, it is the 
Koran ; if a Hindoo, it is the Shaster; if a Jew, it is only the 
Old Testament; if a Roman Catholic, he may be required to 
swear upon some edition of the Bible authorized by the Pope ; 
if an Irish Catholic, a cross on the outside of the Bible will 
increase the sanctity of his oath. If a question is raised, as 
to a man’s religion, and he declare that he is an unbeliever in 
God and future rewards and punishments, he is rejected. He 
cannot be sworn, cannot hold office, cannot give, testimony. 
Tfere again comes in the absolute necessity for a religion in 
order to administer secular government. Suppose, that all 
the men of this nation were atheists, the wheels of govern- 
ment would stop at once. Either the oath must be abandon- 
ed and a process far less effective resorted to, or thiugs would 
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not only come to a stand-still, but the government would 
cease to exist. 

In all this, religion is not only an important element in the 
machinery of government, but the very foundation stone upon 
which the whole structure is erected. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to its very existence. It is the fest of qualification in the 
highest matters of government. And the government and 
court, in all their officials, from the chief magistrate down 
to the humblest post-master, and from the Chief Justice 
down to the most subordinate county court officer, bind them- 
selves to the religion of their country by the oath of office, 
through which they become servants of the law. They have, 
in the most solemn manner, appealed to their God, and in 
that oath, which an unbeliever cannot take, they have ac- 
knowledged that God, and sworn before him to be faithful to 
their trust through fear of him. Is it not evident, then, that 
a purely secular government, and a court, without a religion, 
cannot be constituted? We can concieve of neither wholly 
apart from religion. The government in all its parts de- 
mands it. 

The government of the United States is a Christian gov- 
ernment, made such by the appointment of God, by being in 
the interests of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by its judicial 
oath taken on the Bible of Christianity, in which God is re- 
vealed through Christ. Our government, at its organization, 
became Christian when it qualified upon the Bible and there 
has been a succession of such qualifying ever since. It is 
therefore a Christian government and not Mohammedan. 
The first official commited himself to Christianity when he 
assumed his office, and by his oath was qualified, and so on 
down to the present. And if every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, except the present officials, were to-day 
suddenly to turn Pagan and those officials were, to a man, 
non-communicants in any Christian church, still, as long as 
they continued in office, and held their oath inviolable, this 
would be a Christian nation in the proper sense of the term. 
It is not Christian simply because its officers and subjects are 
of the Christian faith, but it is such because it has acknowl- 
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edged its faith in assuming its judicial oath. It has the right, 
it is its high and Christian prerogative, to administer the 
judicial oath upon the Bible; for it has in its corporate, offi- 
cial capacity itself acknowledged that Bible and the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Now suppose that the Congress of the United States enact 
a law abolishing the judicial oath and substituting affirma- 
tion in its stead—an affirmation in which there is no appeal 
to God. That act would not abolish religion among the peo- 
ple, but it would abolish it in the government. It would be 
a virtual denial of God; and from the nature of the aftirma- 
tion no stranger could judge of our religion. Indeed the 
nation, as such, would have none. 

It is not to make the obligation of faithfulness in office any 
stronger, that the Liberals wish the oath abolished, but to get 
God, and man’s fearful obligations to him out of the way. 
They will not argue—they cannot contend—that a removal of 
the fear of God from men assuming office under the govern- 
ment, will make them more honest and faithful than they are 
under the oath. No man becomes dishonest and unfaithful 
in office, but by violating his oath; and no one will pretend 
that the oath is calculated to make him lose his integrity. 

In no light in which we can view the judicial oath, 
can we see that it would be better to abolish it. And the 
only plea for it, is to get God out of the government, that 
man may have conscience for bribery, embezzlement, and 
fraud, of which, heaven knows, we have too much now. 

The administering of the judicial oath, and sacredly guard- 
ing the nation against the approach or encroachments of idola- 
try—the public official acknowledgment of God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then, is one of the ways the national government 
is to exercise its agency in the interests of Redemption. This 
cannot be abandoned without losing the nation’s birthright 
and compromising its position as a Christian nation. 

There are other ways in which the nation declares its reli- 
gion, and exercises its legitimate functions as the agent of 
the church. There is the legislation of the government in 
regard to Sunday, polygamy, profane swearing, fasts and 
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thanksgivings, chaplains, and reading the Bible in the 
schools. P 

Our limits will not allow us to speak of all these separately 
and at length. They are, some of them at least, grave mat- 
ters. The legislation and action of the general and State 
governments in regard to all, is summarily condemned by the 
Liberals, and severely criticised by Christians. They are 
looked upon as the points where religion and government 
touch each other, and the attrition is thought to be jarring 
and unpleasant. The state is assuming too much, and the 
church is denied her legitimate sphere. All this is argued 
from different stand-points. Infidelity would take all these 
matters from the government, as unworthy of consideration, 
and derogatory to the civilization of this enlightened age 
and country. Christians would take them out of the hands 
of government, and give them to the church, or, if left with 
the government, would have them considered as secular inter- 
ests, and not as religious, or intended to affect religion in any 
way. 

We contend that they are the hooks at the point of con- 
tact between the church and state, which have caught each 
the other, and which hold both to their proper place. Let 
us admit that the legislation of the government in regard to 
them, is for secular ends. That does not affect the religious 
character of the thing itself. Everything connected with 
them involves the idea of a religion, and infidels object to 
such legislation, because it has a restraining religious influ- 
ence upon them. But, taking the view of government pre- 
sented in the foregoing pages, how much more consistent, 
charitable, noble and Christian it is to think that the govern- 
ment, in legislating on these matters, did so from a conscious- 
ness of the Headship of Christ, and the pious conviction that 
not “the demonstrations of physiology” and the “secular in- 
terests of government,” but the God of heaven demands the 
observance of these laws; and, as the agent of Christianity 
and the loyal servant of the church, it is bound to recognize 
them, and require obedience to his injunctions. Nothing is 
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gained by taking an entirely secular view of them. Talk 
about laws against profanity being enacted, not because it 
is forbidden in the Decalogue, but because it is an offence 
against society! Pray, what is society? Would the irrever- 
ent use of God’s holy name be an offence to a company of 
profane infidels? If Christian society is meant, such as so- 
ciety is expected to be in our Christian land, then the mean- 
ing is simply that it is an offence to their religion. So that it 
comes back to God’s law at last. And so with all the other 
pionts of contact. 

For government to take its citizens from the means of 
grace at home, and send them elsewhere, and not provide for 
their spiritual welfare, is not only secularizing its subjects, 
but it is making itself an agent in the destruction of souls. 
If the state is Christian, it is its duty to see to it that those 
whom it employs are furnished with the means of grace ; and 
hence chaplains are appointed and supported by government. 
Not only the Christian, but the humane and kindly character 
of our State governments is seen in the appointment of chap- 
lains to penitentiaries and prisons. To deny these poor crim- 
inals the means of moral improvement and reformation, 
would be uncharitable and unchristian. 

To deny a nation the right to proclaim a fast in time of 
public calamity, and public thanksgiving in time of national 
prosperity, would be to deny national obligation altogether, 
and the necessity of prayer for national blessings. It is the 
pious act of calling upon the people, that belongs to the gov- 
ernment. The response to the call is optional: but my option 
does not make the proclamation any the more or less pious 
and praiseworthy. The call is the nation’s confession of its 
dependence on God, and its high appreciation both of God’s 
blessings and the Christian religion. It is its own declaration 
of its faith in the God of Christianity and the Saviour of the 
Christian. 

In regard to public schools, and the reading of the Bible in 
them, we are not sure that the government, especially that of 
States, has not transcended the proper bounds. It is a ques- 
tion that yet allows of discussion, whether public schools, 
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such as are under the free-school system, are a proper subject 
for state legislation. But we do not propose to discuss it 
here. It may, or may not, be best for the public good to 
establish the free-school system. But we would be disposed 
to annul all legislation in regard to the reading of the Serip- 
tures in such schools. It is a matter that will regulate itself, 
and legislation seems only to embarrass the subject with more 
difficulties. Then, too, as has been said, government is not 
to sit as umpire between any two forms of the Christian reli- 
gion. The government is bound to see to it that no one is 
debarred the privilege of reading the Bible, but for it to say 
that my son shall read it in school, is assuming too much, 
And to say that any teacher, however heterodox he may be, 
may interpret its doctrines, is legislative oppression. 

The government cannot, with justice and safety to the pub- 
lic good, enact laws in regard to the use of the Bible in schools ; 
nor can it with any more justice er safety make appropria- 
tions to sectarian institutions. It is not the province of gov- 
ernment to introduce the Bible into common schools. Its 
sphere is to protect the Christian religion, not to teach it. 
If it can be taught in peace and with safety to the public 
good, it certainly should be. 

Where the Roman Catholics interfere with the reading of 
king James’ version of the Scriptures, they should have their 
own separate shools. But in that event each school should 
support itself, and the government should not furnish any 
aid. 

But if the Chinese introduce their sacred books into free 
schools in our country, it is plain that the government should 
interfere and prohibit their use. In the non-interference of 
the law in the question of Bible reading in common schools, 
the government makes no compromise of its religious char- 
acter. It should not claim the right to force religion upon 
its subjects ; it can only provide for the destitute in its own 
employment, and punish offence against its laws respecting 
good morals. It is the executive officer of the church, in as 
far as the church and its Head delegate authority, but no 
farther. 
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Still, religion must be taught. The edneation of our na- 
tion must be leavened with the principles of the gospel. The 
Christianity of this nation is its only safe-guard against the 
encroachments of infidelity and atheism that already begin 
to make their demands upon the piety of our people. Reli- 
gion has, from the very earliest age, been incorporated into 
the secular education of the people. It has been found neces- 
sary not only to have a religion, but necessary also to teach 
that religion to the youth of the nation. In the great nations 
of antiquity, religion and science were closely allied to each 
other, and both inculeated in the schools. The Grecian phi- 
losophers taught, as the highest and most important of all 
study, the nature and office of the gods and the spiritual na- 
ture of man. Aristotle was eminently a theological teacher. 
Pythagoras taught man’s immortality and destiny beyond 
the grave. From the third century of the Christian era on- 
ward, sacred and secular knowledge were taught together as 
necessary parts of the same system. The conviction of the 
civilized world is, and has always been, that secular education 
wholly apart from religious training, as secular government 
wholly separated from religion, is incompatible with the pub- 
lie interests and public good. This can be done even by 
sanction and protection of government, without the interven- 
tion of secular law forcing the reading of the Bible. ‘Take 
the Bible out altogether and still the teacher can instill all 
the religious knowledge necessary to be taught in secular 
schools. 

In the matter of free schools, the law may, or may not 
have transcended its proper bounds; that is an open question. 
Properly guarded, and properly managed it may be the most 
excellent of all systems of education, but no laws should 
compel the Bible to be read where the reading causes dissat- 
isfaction, and frustrates the very object it is designed to effect; 
not that it takes away any freedom that belongs to man, not 


that its teachings are not absolutely necessary to the govern- 
ment, not that the government by withholding legislation 
denies its obligations to that Bible, not that we mean to edu- 
cate without it, not that it may not be justly used in schools : 
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but for the reason that grave difficulties have arisen, and will 
yet arise, in regard to its reading, and because we can ‘lis- 
pense with all compulsory reading, and because the religion 
of our people and our government, is not a religion of con- 
straint, but of love and of peace. 

It has been objected to what has here been argued, that the 
government of our country is notoriously corrupt ; the judi- 
cial oath is disregarded by officers of government and by wit- 
nesses on the stand ; perjury, fraud, theft, and all manner of 
wickedness are but too common in the land. All this is 
lamentably true. And being true, many good men are rest- 
Jess, and join with the ever restless infidels in the ery for 
changes. But we know of nothing better. Jlistory and ex- 
perience furnish nothing better. Our only redress lies in the 
public sentiment, in the ballot box, and in the strong arm of 
the law. We must be brought back to the point where we 
started, to the sacredness and inviolability of the judicial 
oath. Men must be made honest. But how? Not surely 
by removing the bars that hold them in check. Not by 
making them freer, for they are too free to do evil now. Not 
by removing restraint, but by using constraint. The reli- 
gious lite of the people must be quickened and led to mani- 
fest its power. It must make its majesty and its superiority 
over all other forms of greatness to be felt and realized by 
the people. We must be made to confess that national great- 
ness, Official pomp and military glory, are all eclipsed by the 
effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness. Christ must be set 
on the throne as Head of the nation. Ilis presence in the 
capitol, in the executive mansion, on the bench, and in all the 
departments of government, must be realized. The tremen- 
dous issues of life, and the awtul realities of the judgment of 
the great day must exert their influence upon officials and 
subjects. Religion must bear sway and rule; then the people 
will put those in office who have the fear of God before their 
eyes, and who will not shirk responsibility, nor fail to punish 
crime. Then they will be sustained by the people, confidence 
will be restored, and the nation will rejoice. 

The evil among us in this regard, is that there is a decline 
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from our former standard. That decline has been brought 
about by the very idea we are combatting—the idea that the 
government is wholly secular, and religion is not needed in 
the national councils. We, as a people, have listened to the 
voice of deceivers, deceiving never so adroitly, ‘“charmers, 
charming never so wisely,” until we begin to feel that so great 
and wise a people as we are, can do without God and religion. 
This is our sin, our shame. We must return, ‘repent, and do 
our first works.’ “Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 


ARTICLE III. 
ANGELOLOGY. 


The subject of Angels is one, not merely of curious specu- 
lation, but also of great practical importance, both to the right 
understanding of the divine word, and to the proper conduct 
of the Christian life. This must appear to any, who will con- 
sider the part they are represented as taking in the fall and 
recovery of man, in the dispensations of providence and grace, 
and in the great conflict going on for the supremacy in this 
world. It is difficult to reconcile the apparent indifference 
of many to this subject, with any firm conviction of the 
truths of revelation, or the realities of an invisible world, 
beyond the reach of our senses. 

For all reliable information in regard to this class of beings 
we are indebted to the inspired volume; and its divine 
Author has been placed to reveal only so much as it was im- 
portant that we should know, and little or nothing to gratify 
a prurient curiosity, or vain imagination. In this respect 
there is a consistent harmony in divine revelation ; and a late 
ingenious writer has turned to good account the manner in 
which the Bible speaks of Angels, as serving to prove that it 
is not of man, but of God. Alluding to the very limited in- 
formation afforded us by the Bible on this subject, and that 
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“the notices there occurring of Angels, are few, and very 
brief and scanty,” he argues “that this very circumstance is 
a strong confirmation of the divine origin of our Scriptures.” 
They are altogether, in this respect, unlike pretended revela- 
tions, or such as a “crafty imposter,” or zealous “enthusiast” 
would naturally devise, and “since they differ in so important 
a point from anything that has come, or that would be likely 
to come from man, we cannot doubt that they are from heav- 
en.” (Archbishop Whately, Good and Evil Angels.) 

It will be the design in this Article to gather what knowl- 
edge we can, chiefly from the Bible, on this subject, and to 
present it in a somewhat systematic and connected form. 

I. The existence of such an order of beings is so fully ree- 
ognized in the Scriptures, that it may seem strange how any, 
acknowledging their authority, could call this truth in ques- 
tion. And yet we learn that a whole sect of the Jews utter- 
ly discarded the doctrine. ‘For the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Acts 23: 8. 
And in later times, some, following their mode of interpre- 
tation, would explain away the existence and agency of an- 
gelic beings, as not in harmony with reason and sound phi- 
losophy. But that there is nothing in the doctrine of the 
existence of Angels opposed to our reason, may be argued 
from the very general belief among nearly all nations, as well 
as from the order and gradation we find pervading the uni- 
verse so far as known to us. It is not only in accordance 
with the popular faith, but what our own reason might sug- 
gest, that, besides man, there might be other orders of rational 
creatures, and that the vast interval between God and man, 
might be peopled with invisible beings of a higher order than 
ourselves. Such an opinion is certainly more consonant with 
reason, and presents a more exalted view of the extent and 
opulence of the intelligent universe, that to suppose that man 
is the only intelligent and responsible being the Creator has 
made. The views set forth by Plato may be introduced as 
confirming this, and illustrating the opinions of those with- 
out a divine revelation. He says, after speaking of the Gods, 
peta 68 rovrous, nat tro TovTos EHS, Sarpovas aéprov 
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But when we turn to the Bible doubt is dispelled, and faith 
confirmed, in the existence of angelic beings. There is indeed 
no formal proof of their existence, but like that of God him- 
self and the human soul, it is everywhere assumed as a truth 
not to be doubted. Angels are introduced in the inspired record 
as real beings, are spoken of in such a manner and exhibited 
as performing such offices, that we cannot question the reality, 
without destroying the authority of God’s word. In the Old 
Testament they appear again and again as distinct personal 
beings, ordinarily sent as messengers from God. Genesis 
16: 7-11; 19: 1-17; 28: 12. Judges 13: 3-21. 1 Kings 19: 5. 
In the New Testament the authority of Christ and His apos- 
tles is in direct opposition to the Sadducean heresy, denying 
their existence. It will be sufficient to cite a few passages, 
and which admit of no other interpretation. Matt. 22 : 30. 
24:36. John 20:12. Acts12: 8-9. 1Tim.5: 21. Heb. 
1:13,14. 1 Pet.1:12. 2 Pet.2:4. Jude6. Against 
the clear, positive statements of the divine word speculative 
or philosophical objections are of little weight, and we may 
cherish the unwavering assurance that “the whole family in 
heaven and earth” embraces a wider range than simply our 
own race, and that the God and Father of all spirits rejoices 
in the homage of other beings besides man, who hail Him 
Lord. 

II. The appellations by which this class of beings is desig- 
nated are various. The most common title in the New Testa- 
ment, and in the Septuagint, and that from which our own 
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term Angels comes, is ayyéAoz, signifying messengers or am- 
bassadors. It is a term descriptive of office and not of 
nature, and without giving as any knowledge as to the real 
character of Angels, intimates that they are messengers, who 
thus visit our earth. In the original Scriptures of the Old 
Testament the usual term, and with which ayyédoz closely 
corresponds, is DSS, from FN? the root of which is 
“?s in “2 and it was applied to messengers sent, whether 
human or divine. It is very frequently accompanied by the 
addition of ody, or 777, and then expresses the full idea 


of Angels or messengers of God, Gen. 16: 7; 22: 11; 28:12; 
82:2; ne 13:6; and so in the New Testament, Matt. 
1: 20; 2: 18,19; 28:2; Luke1:11; Acts5:19; Matt. 
33: 30 : : Cae 12:8; Heb.1: 6, ayyeédos Avpiov and ayye- 
Aor Sedov. 

They are also called “Sons of God,” iby *}3, Job 1: 6; 
2:1; 38: 7, and twice in the Psalms, 29: 1; 89: a 7, oN 
*33 rendered in our English version “mighty,” and “Sons of 
the mighty,” but in the ‘Septuagint “Sons of God,” and un- 
derstood to apply to the Angels. 

“Holy ones,’ "DIUAAD, is another appellation applied to 
these pure and exalted beings, Deut. 33: 2, Job 5:1; 15:15, 
(in the first of these the Septuagint has ayyéle@r ayer holy 
angels,) Dan. 8:13; Zech. 14:5; In the New Testament 
ayiowl Thess. 3:13. Jude 14 may have the same reference. 
Whether B55 ON is applied in the Bible to Angels or not isa 
point about which the learned are not altogether agreed. 
Several passages are so rendered in the Septuagint, Ps. 8 : 6; 
97:7; 138: 1, and the New Testament so far at least gives 
its sanction as to use the translation in this sense. Heb. 1: 


9.7 
aw: é. 


The terms employed in the original Seriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, as well as most of the titles enumerated, 
ure applied to other than angelic beings. Both 5 NOD and 
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ayyéX\0os are used to denote human messengers. Num. 20:14; 
Josh. 6:17; 1 Sam. 11:3; 2 Kings 5:10, and Matt. 
11:10; Luke 7: 24; 9:52; James 2:25. They are used 
to designate messengers commissioned by God as prophets and 
priests. Hlagg.1:13; Mal.2:7; 38:1; Mark1:2. The 
angels of the Seven Churches were probably the chief minis- 
ters of the churches, divinely commissioned to watch over 
them. Rev. ce. 2,3. As God makes use of various agencies to 
do Tis will, even the elements of nature, and the visitations 
of Ilis providence are sometimes called by this name, Ps. 
104: 4; 2Cor.12: 7. This however need occasion no con- 
fusion or difliculty, since it is comparatively easy to distin- 
guish between the different uses of these terms, and to know 
when they are employed to designate members of the celestial 
host, and when used in a different or subordinate sense. 

III. The nature of Angels is, and must remain, to us, while 
“we see through a glass darkly and know but in part,” very 
much of a mystery. The inspired writers make no attempt 
to explain this mystery, as the subject is in no way connected 
with our duty or eternal interests. Some few very general 
representations are all they furnish us on this point, and with 
these, aided by reflection and analogy, we form the best con- 
ceptions we can on so difficult a question. 

The most important announcement of Revelation touching 
the nature of Angels is that in which they are all declared 
to be spirits. “Are they not all ministering spirits 7vevuara?” 
Heb. 1:14. With this agree all the exhibitions of Angels 
recorded in the Bible, and all the various agencies ascribed to 
them; and whilst it may not be very clear or decisive on some 
points, it throws much light on the general subject. We 
learn that they are not of a gross, material nature; but sub- 
tile, refined, and spiritual. Yet the word zvevja is employ- 
ed with various significatiqns, as breath or air, John 3: 8, 
Rev. 11: 11, the life, or vital part, Gen. 2: 7; James 2: 26, 
the soul, or rational, immortal part, 1 Cor. 5: 3, 4,5; Ece. 
12:7. It is used in regard to God to express Lis pure spir- 
itual essence, John 4: 24,as well as in reference to the Son 
and Iloly Ghost, and the divine energy exercised in man. 
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Still the generic idea is manifest in this varied usage, and, as 
applied to Angels, indicates that they do not possess natural, 
material bodies like our own, but belong to a supersensuous 
and more exalted sphere. It does not indeed decide that the 
Angels is absolutely incorporeal, since Christians in the resur- 
rection are to have bodies mvevuerina, 1 Cor. 15 : 44, and are 
to be “like the Angels,” ioa@yyeAor, Luke 20:36. The 
apostle assures us that “there is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body,” 1 Cor. 15: 44, and our divine Redeemer 
Himself possesses such a spiritual body. Hence from this 
term we can only determine with certainty, that if they pos- 
sess bodies at all, they are not natural bodies, or such as _be- 
long to the world of sensuous nature by which we are sur- 
rounded. 

It has been, and still is, a mooted question whether the 
nature of Angels is that of one simple essence, purely spirit- 
ual, or whether in addition to this, they possess a corporeal 
part. A majority, and the most distinguished, of the early 
fathers maintained that besides their purely spiritual, they 
also possessed a corporeal, nature. Cudworth thus sums up 
their judgment: “And now we may venture to conclude, 
that this opinion of Angels being not mere abstract incor- 
poreal substances, and unbodied minds, but consisting of 
something incorporeal, and something corporeal, that is, of 
soul or spirit, and body joined together, is not only more 
agréeable to reason, but hath also had more suffrages amongst 
the ancient fathers, and those of greater weight too, than 
either of those two other extremes, viz, That angels are mere 
bodies, and have nothing at all incorporeal in them; or else, 
that they are altogether incorporeal, without any bodily in- 
dument of clothing.”* No doctrine, however, on this subject 
can be considered as fully settled in the Christian Church, 
and theologians, as well as councils, may be allowed to differ. 
The second Council of Nice, A. D. 787, decided in favor of 
refined bodies, as of ether or light; but the fourth Lateran 
Council , A. D. 1215, was of a different opinion, and denied 
to Angels a corporeal nature. 





> 


* Int. System, Chap. vy. Sec. 3 
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Whatever may be the truth in regard to a corporeal part, 
it seems clear that they possess the power of self-manifesta- 
tion, or of rendering themselves visible to mortals. They 
appear and disappear, if not at pleasure, when the occasion 
and circumstances require it. The ordinary form of their 
appearance is that of human beings, and in consequence of 
this they are not unfrequently called men. One of the very 
earliest recorded manifestations of Angels was after this man- 
ner, Gen. 18 : 2, and we meet the same thing repeatedly in 
the Old and New Testament. Gen. 19:1, 5,8,15; 32: 24; 
Josh. 5:13; Judges 13 : 3, 6,8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 20, 21; Acts 
1:10; 12: 13. 

It would seem however that they may and did appear un- 
der other forms, Is. 6: 2; Rev. 14:6, and we can only say, 
that when sent as messengers to men, their accustomed appear- 
ance was that of human beings. 

As spiritual beings they must possess intelligence and free 
will; and accordingly are represented in the Scriptures as 
endowed with superior knowledge and moral powers. They 
are employed to make known the divine will, and spoken of 
as having superhuman wisdom, 2 Sam. 14:17, 20. And 
yet their knowledge is not absolute, but derived and limited. 
They study the mysteries of redemption, 1 Pet. 1: 12, and 
through the dispensations of merey and grace, in the church, 
learn more of “the manifold wisdom of God,” Eph. 3: 10. 

Although not subjected to the same restrictions as hifman 
beings, in regard to time and space, since they do not grow 
or decay with years, nor are they under the dominion of 
physical laws, yet as created and finite beings, their existence 
and agency must be limited to the place they occupy. They 
are not omnipresent, any more than omniscient or omnipo- 
tent. Compared with the Infinite One, they are charged with 
folly, Job 4: 18, and veil their faces in His presence, Is. 6: 2. 

IV. The creation of Angels is to us even a profounder mys- 
tery than their nature. Little as the Scriptures communicate 
to us in relation to the latter, they furnish less about the 
former. That they are the creatures of God indeed we know, 
and that they are included in the Apostle’s summary of the 
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things created by and for the Son of God, by whom “were all 
things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities or powers,” Col. 1:16, there is no room to 
doubt. But at what period they were created, we have not 
so much as a hint in the word of God, and opinions have been 
very various and conflicting. Some have supposed that they 
were created prior to the Mosaic account, and hence not men- 
tioned in his narrative of the creation. Others have main- 
tained a later origin than man, arguing that as Angels are 
more exalted beings, and the Creator proceeds in an ascending 
seale, their creation must be subsequent to that of the first 
human pair; whilst others using the same logic, but assum- 
ing their prior creation, have argued their inferiority to the 
human race. Still others regard them as included in the six 
days creation, but differ as to whether their creation took 
place on the first or the fourth or some other day. Where 
nothing is really known with certainty, it is useless, if not 
worse, to hazard conjectures. 

In one very important particular, their creation and the 
constitution under which they are placed differ from that of 
the human family. There is nothing hereditary, no succes- 
sive generations, and no contributions, so far as we can judge, 
to the original number. Each individual, and the entire num- 
ber were formed complete and each individual received his char- 
actet direct from the hand of God, and was thus independent 
of every other one. Whilst united by a common origin and 
common nature, they possessed complete independence and 
individuality, and hence their probation was essentially dif- 
ferent from that of our race. 

V. The nwaber of Angels would seem to be very great. 
Although the English version of Ileb, 12 : 22, “an innumera- 
ble company of angels,” s“vpacir, ayyélov mavyyvpel, is 
very inaccurate, yet they are a multitude innumerable, as 
must appear from the manner in which they are spoken 
of. They are named “hosts,” Ps. 103: 21; 148: 2; and 
at the birth of Jesus “a multitude of the heavenly host” 
mAjSos orparias ovpavov, joined in praising God. The 
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prophet Micaiah “saw the Lord sitting on Ilis throne, and 
all the hosts of heaven standing by Him, on Ilis right hand 
and on Ifis left,” 1 Kings 22:19 The Psalmist says, “The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of an- 
gels,” or “thousands multiplied,” } eases dy Ps. 63: 18. 


NILE? 

In the vision of Daniel, “thousand thousands ministered 
unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Ilim,” 7:10. The Saviour said that on asking, the Father 
would give Ilim “more than twelve legions of angels,” Matt. 
26:53. John “heard the voice of many angels,” and “the 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands,” Rev. 5:11, a form of expression 
denoting, as Milton has it, “numbers without number.” 

VI. That there are different orders among the angels seems 
to be indicated in the Bible, and is a truth in harmony with 
all we see and know of the Creators works in every other de- 
partment of the universe. We read of “thrones, dominions, 
principalities and powers,” Spovor, xvpiorytes, apyar, €Gov- 
cia, Col. 1: 16, and of Christ being exalted over them all, 

{ph. 1: 21; 1 Pet. 3:22. Daniel mentions Michael as “one 
of the chief princes,” 10: 13, and “the great prince,” 12: 1, 
and Jude calls him “the archangel,” 6 apyayyédos, v. 9. The 
term “archangel” is elsewhere employed, 1 Thess. 4: 16, and 
that there are those subordinate, is not only implied in the 
very term, but we read again of “Michael and his angels,” 
Rev. 12: 7. We are utterly unable, however, to determine 
anything in regard to the number of orders, or the degrees of 
rank existing among them. On Ephesians 1 : 21, Ellicott re- 
marks: “The abstract words seem to be designations of the 
orders of heavenly Intelligences. * * Any attempt to define 
more closely is alike presumptuous and precarious.” Olshau- 
sen had expressed the same judgment: “That among the 
angels also there is supremacy and subordination, as among 
earthly creatures, is clear; but how they are distinguished 
cannot be shown.’* 





*Commentary, Eph. 1 ; 21. 
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ARCHANGEL. 

The term Archangel occurs but twice in the canonical 
Scriptures, and only in the singular number. When it is 
considered how fond the Jews were of dwelling on the heav- 
enly hierarchies, and how archangels figure in their systems 
of angelology, it cannot but be regarded as a remarkable free- 
dom from Jewish conceits, and a further evidence that the 
Bible does not speak after the manner of men. The Scrip- 
tures do indeed indicate different orders among the angelic 
hosts, and make mention of the rank of Archangel. 

The appellation Archangel (Apyayyedo:, from apy@r and 
ayyeédos, following the analogy of apyrepéu:, “chief-priest,” 
apyizoiynv, chief-shepherd, apyiovvay@yo; ruler of the 
synagogue) would signify “chief-angel,” or ruler of angels. 
In one of the two instances in which it occurs in the Scrip- 
tures it is applied to Michael by name, Jude 9, 0 dé Miyanr 
6 apyayyedos, and in the other, 1 Thess. 4: 16, it is used 
without the article, pov) aywyyédov, “the voice of an arch- 
angel.” In Rev 12:7 we find the same idea as in Jude, 
“Michael and his angels fought against the dragon, * * ” 
where oz ayyedor avrToo, “his angels,” must mean those that 
belong to him or are subject to him, and over whom he is 
chief. Michael, thus styled the archangel, is mentioned by 
Daniel 10: 13, 21; 12:1, where he is called “one of the 
chief princes,” “your prince,” in reference to the Jewish na- 
tion, and “the great prince which standeth for the children of 
thy people.” Ilere there is something that seems to favor 
the idea of his being the guardian angel of God’s people. 

The opinion has been entertained by many that the Arch- 
angel Michael is only another name for the Son of God. For 
one of the most recent defences of this view, we may refer to 
Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual, p. 232—236, to which, 
however, notwithstanding the support of great names, we 
find ourselves unable to yield our assent. 

The apoeryphal writings of the Old and New Testament, 
and Jewish commentators, name a number of archangels, 
although the exact number is not very definite or well set- 
tled. Michael and Gabriel are mentioned in the canonical 
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books, and in Tobit we have Raphael saying, “I am Raphael, 
one of the seven holy angels, which present the prayers of 
the saints, and which go in and out before the glory of the 
Holy One,” Tobit 12:15. In the book of Enoch, Uriel is 
added, and the names given of “four great archangels, 
Michael, Raphael, Gabriel and Uriel.” 

But we have no positive scriptural warrant for more than 
one archangel, and what we know upon this subject is con- 
tained in the few passages quoted above. 


GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. 


The most important distinction among angelic beings re- 
lates to their moral character and condition, separating them 
into two entirely different families of good and evi/. The one 
of these classes, besides 62 ayyelor, when used alone, is dis- 
tinguished by ~ appellations, “angels of God,” Gen 28: 12; 
Luke 12:8,9; 15:10; Heb.1:6; “holy angels” @yzor ayyedou, 
Matt. 25: 31; sacs 8: 38; Luke 9: 26; Rev. 14: 10; “elect 
angels” éulext@v ayyelA@y, 1 Tim. 5: 21, and “angel of 


light” ayyelov poros, 2Cor.11: 14. The other class is desig- 
nated by such terms as “the Devil and his angels,” Matt. 
25 : 41, “the dragon and his angels,” Rev. 12: 7,9. “Spirit- 
ual wickedness,” ta wvevuatina tis movypias, Eph. 6: 12, 


(Ellicott observes that, ra mvevjarixa are not merely ta, 
xvevyiata, but denote the bands, hosts, or confraternities of 
evil spirits,”) om rer “unclean spirits,” Matt. 10:1, 
Mark 1: 27; 3:11; 5: 13, mening spirits,” 1 Tim. 4: 1, 
and “evil spirite,” Luke 7 7:21;8:2; Acts19:12. Theone 
of these classes is directly opposed to the other, not only in 
character and condition, but in feeling, effort, and aim, so 
that they stand related to each other, as loyal and obedient 
subjects of the divine government, and rebels against the 
majesty and authority of Heaven. 

That this was not always so, or that this was not their 
original and normal condition at their creation, is alike the 
dictate of reason, and the teaching of revelation. It is ab- 
horrent to all just conceptions of the divine character to 
suppose that He could or would create intelligent, moral be- 
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ings thus hostile to each other, or with natures utterly de- 
praved and in deadly enmity against Ilimself. The Bible 
knows nothing at all of the system of dualism that would 
give to evil the character of an eternal principle, or make 
evil angels the legitimate offspring of a rival deity. God is 
the source and author of all being, and all that he made must 
have been very good; but some of the angels fell, and are 
now lost to holiness and God. As to the time and occasion 
of this fall, we know absolutely nothing. The Bible sim- 
ply tells us that they “sinned,” ayyélov AHAPTHCAXVTOV, 
2 Pet. 2: 4,and “kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation,” Jude 6. When, or how, or why they sin- 
ned, we are not permitted while here to know, but must be 
contented with a knowledge of the simple fact. Such.a fall 
must be to human reason the most profound and inexplicable 
of mysteries. Created upright and holy, free from all exter- 
nal temptation to evil, with every conceivable motive for 
obedience to God, it is, and will remain, to mortals, a dark 
enigma, a strange and awful, yet unaccountable perversion of 
the free will with which the Creator has endowed the crea- 
ture. This belongs to another subject, and we turn now to 
some further notice of these two classes of angels. 


GOOD ANGELS. 


I. Their condition must be conceived of as one of exalted 
moral excellence, and personal blessedness. Created origi- 
nally pure and holy, by an act of their own free will they 
chose God and Ilis service, and are confirmed in righteous- 
ness. Thus beyond the danger, if not the absolute possibility, 
of sinning, they are the “elect angels.” With no craving 
desires of a sinful nature, and with every holy desire gratified, 
and every noble aspiration filled, the cup of their enjoyment 
must be full. 

Their powers are of the most exalted kind, excelling in 
wisdom, strength, celerity of movement, as well as moral per- 
fection. The Apostle mentions “speaking with the tongues 
of angels” 1 Cor. 13:1, as a great accomplishment, and by 
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numerous recorded acts they are shown to “excel in strength,” 
Ps. 103 : 20, and to be “greater in power and might,” 2 Pet. 
2: 2, than human beings, whilst we have numerous testimo- 
nies to the splendor of their appearance, and the ease with 
which their movements are executed, Acts 6:15; 2 Cor. 
11:14; Dan. 9:21; Rev. 8:13. They are “the angels of 
God,” living in Ilis presence, “round about the throne,” Rev. 
5:11, ‘continually beholding His face,’ Matt. 18:10, and 
ready to do His will, Matt.6:10. Nothing seems to be 
wanting to the perfection of their character, the happiness of 
their condition, or the bliss of their enjoyment. 

Il. The employment of Angels is of the most active and 
varied character, extending, as the ministers or servants of 
God, to the various dispensations of providence, and to the 
work of redeeming grace. They are represented as especially 
interested in the great undertaking for man’s recovery from 
the dominion of Satan, and as len‘ling all their aid to its ac- 
complishment. Some of their spheres of special activity will 
be noted. 

1. They are sedulous and constant in their attentions to the 
person and work of the Son of God. They heralded Ilis in- 
earnation, Luke 1 : 26-38, they removed the doubts of Mary’s 
espoused husband, Matt. 1 : 20, 21, they announced the birth 
of the Saviour, and celebrated in loftiest strains the wonder- 
ful event, Luke 2: 9-14, they guarded His infant life, Matt. 
2: 13,19, 20, they ministered to Ilim after His temptation 
in the wilderness, Matt. 4:11, from the open heavens they 
were “ascending and descending upon the Son of man,” John 
1: 52, they strengthened Ilim in Ilis agony in the garden, 
Luke 22 : 43, more than twelve legions of them stood ready 
to afford Ilim succor when in the hands of His enemies, 
Matt. 26: 53, they guarded Lis sepulchre, rolled away the 
stone and communicated to His disciples the joyful tidings 
of Ilis resurrection, Matt. 28: 2-7; Mark 16: 5-7; John 
20 : 12-13, they beheld Him risen, 1 Tim. 3 : 16, they attend- 
ed Ilis ascension, Acts 1: 10, 11, they all, “angels, and au- 
thorities, and powers,” acknowledged Him Lord on His re- 
turn to the “right hand of the Father,’ 1 Pet.3: 22; Eph. 
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1:21; Phil. 2:10; Com. Ps. 24: 7-10, they crowd around 
Ilis throne to do Him homage, Rev. 5 : 11, 12, they will ac- 
company Him on His return to earth, to raise the dead and 
sit in judgment, taking part in the solemn transactions, Matt. 
13: 41; 1 Thess.4: 16; Matt. 16: 27; 25: 31; 2 Thess.1: 7. 

2. The disciples of Christ are also the objects of their kind- 
est offices. They are present in the assemblies where they 
meet, 1 Cor. 11 : 10, they rejoice over every one that repents 
and turns to the Saviour, Luke 15 : 10, they are all minister- 
ing spirits to the heirs of salvation, Heb. 1: 14, encamping 
round about them, Ps. 34: 7, and having them in charge to 
keep them in safety Ps. 91: 11, affording at times special aid 
and deliverance, Acts 5: 19; 27: 23, they seem to second the 
prayers of believers Rev. 8 : 3, at death they bear the spirit 
to its blessed abode, Luke 16 : 22, and in the presence of the 
Father, are witnesses of the honor which the divine Redeem- 
er bestows upon Ilis saints, Luke 12: 8; Rev. 3: 5. 

3. They are employed as the agents of Providence, in ad- 
ministering the affairs of this world, both in assisting the 
righteous, and executing judgments upon the ungodly. Ac- 
cording to the representations of the Bible, this agency ex- 
tends to the government of nations, the movements of fami- 
lies, and the general interests of this world. They appear in 
Scriptures on so many and so varied occasions, that we may 
say, they are God’s ministers, doing His pleasure among the 
children of men as well as among the armies of heaven. 
Reference may be had to Gen. 16: 7-11; 19: 1-15; 22. 
82:1; Num. 22: 22—35; Judges 6: 11—22; 13; 2Sam. 
24:16; 2 Kings 19:35; Zech.1:9; Luke 1:13; Acts 
5:19; 12: 23. 

4. Their being appointed as special guardian Angels of par- 
ticular countries and individuals, though a favorite opinion 
of Jewish doctors and early Christian fathers, rests on too 
slender a foundation to be maintained as a part of the scrip- 
tural teaching in regard to Angels. The supposed allusions 
in Daniel and elsewhere to something of the kind, may be 
passed by as too uncertain for any such conclusions. It is 
much safer and more judicious to rest in the general doctrine, 
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that they are “all ministering spirits,” and that they do wait 
upon God to do His bidding in the earth. 

III. That they are not the proper objects of divine hom- 
age or worship the Bible places beyond all reasonable doubt 
or controversy. Besides solemnly everywhere interdicting 
the worshipping of any other being than God, it expressly 
forbids the worship of Angels. Something of the kind 
would have been very natural to those formerly accustomed 
to worship inferior deities, but the Apostle says to the Colos- 
sians, “let no man beguile you of your reward, in a yol- 
untary humility and worshipping of angels, Spysxéeia Ter 
ayyéAor, intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen,” Col. 2:18. The angel, at whose feet John would 
fall and worship, sternly forbade it, declaring himself to be a 
fellow-servant (GvvdovA0s Gov eis nat TOV AdEAMOV Got ) 
and not warranted to receive such homage, which belongs to 
God alone. Rev. 19:10; 22:9. 

Some kind of homage or worship to Angels was favored 
by many of the Christian fathers, even as early as the second 
and third centuries, and has reeeived the sanction of the 
Romish and Greek churches, but the orthodox view, and that 
universally maintained by Protestant churches and theolo- 
gians, is that so clearly expressed in the divine word. Ex- 
alted and holy as Angels may be, their powers are all derived, 
and they ean do nothing except as they receive authority from 
Ilim, whose ministers and servants they are. Their highest 
honor is not to be worshipped, but to worship the Lord of 
Angels and of men, and to do the will of their Father who 
is in heaven. 

EVIL ANGELS. 

I. The existence of a kingdom of evil, in direct opposition 
to the kingdom of God, is clearly set forth in the Seriptures. 
This doctrine which we find in the Old Testament, is brought 
out with much more prominence and fulness in the New. 
The new development of the kingdom of God under the 
Christian dispensation seemed to call for a corresponding ex- 
hibition of that kingdom of darkness and evil arrayed against 
it. That this kingdom is ruled and administered by evil 
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spirits, we have the most abundant testimony. The proof of 
their existence rests on the same basis as that of good angels. 
It is utterly impossible, in the one case as in the other, to ex- 
plain away the actual existence of such beings, without un- 
dermining all confidence in the divine word, and turning its 
most solemn and sublime teaching into mythological legends 
or poetical extravagancies. The existence of evil in the uni- 
verse is a painful fact, of which we have only too much evi- 
dence, and the existence of evil angels seems no more unrea- 
sonable or absurd than the existence of evil men. A few 
passages will satisfy any eandid mind how clearly the Bible 
teaches the existence of evil angels, and how absurd any in- 
terpretation to the contrary must be. 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6; 
John 8: 44; Rev. 12:9, with Gen. 3:13; 2 Cor. 11:3; 
Eph. 6 : 10—12; 1 Pet. 5: 8. 

If. These evil spirits are also called angels, but not using 
the term alone, or as diseriptive of nature, but as the angels 
of the evil one, whose ageuts or messengers they are. “The 
devil and his angels” 1@ dsafole@nat rots ayyédous avrod, 
Matt. 25 : 41, “the dragon and his angels,” 6 dpaxcr xai 61 
ayyedo. avtov, Rey. 12: 7, are expressions employed to de- 
signate this class of beings. One of them is represented as 
chief or prince, 0 apywrv, John 12:31; Eph. 2: 2, and has 
various appellations assigned him, according to the offices he 
performs. The most common title in the Old Testament for 
this “prince of darkness” is oe, an “adversary” or “accuser,” 


1 Chron. 21:1; Job 1:6; 2:1; Ps. 109:6; Zech. 3:1, 2, 
whilst, in the New Testament, the same is sometimes re- 
tained, and sometimes the corresponding Greek word, dvao- 
dos, is employed, Matt. 4:1; 13:59; John 8:44; Acts 
10: 38; Eph.4: 27; Heb. 2:14; 1Pet.5:8. In Rey. 12:9 
we have both, “that old Serpent, called the Devil and Satan.” 
These angels or ministers of Satan are also called “evil,” and 
“unclean spirits,” Matt. 10:1; Mark 1: 27; Eph.6: 12; Rev. 
16:14. That demons are included among the ministers of Satan 
is clearly taught in the Scriptures. It may be sufficient on this 
point simply tostate that where in our English Version we have 
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devils in the plural, in the original it is demons, datpovia or 
Saimwoves, Matt. 4:24; Mark 9:38; Luke 4:41; 1 Cor. 
10 : 20, and that Satan is represented as their “prince,” Matt. 
22: 24—28. There is but one, who really is, and who is prop- 
erly called Devil, “the god of this world,” “the prince of the 
power of the air, the Spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.” Eph. 2:2. That there are diffierent 
orders, and degrees of rank, among fallen spirits, we have the 
same reason to believe that we have in reference to the holy 
angels, but we can just as little determine what they are in 
the one case as in the other. Some have presumptuously un- 
dertaken to fix the exact orders and number of eyil angels, 
but Olshausen observes, (Eph. 6: 12), “As there are arch- 
angels (?), so are there archdevils also, 7. e., evil spirits of more 
comprehensive influence. But we must entirely renounce any 
attempt at more exact distinctions, as Scripture nowhere 
gives as any instruction on the point.” Those who are over 
curious in such matters may amuse or perplex themselves, 
with fanciful theories or endless inquiries, but the sober and 
devout student of the divine word will not attempt to be wise 
above that which is written. 

III. That these are “fallen angels,” and that they were not 
so created has already been argued, and is clearly enough 
taught, 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude6. The expression in John 8 : 44, 
and 1 Ep. 8: 8, “az’ apyys,” cannot be interpreted as giving 
any currency to the eternal existence, or the creation, of a 
being originally evil. They were holy in the beginning, like 
other Angels, but by a free act of their own sinned, and are 
now reaping the sad consequences of their apostacy from God. 
All speculation about the occasion, as well as the time, of 
their fall, is idle, since these are points purposely left in the 
dark by the Spirit of inspiration. It was important that we 
should know something of their existence, and that they fell 
by sinning against God, that we might be guarded against 
their influence and example, but it was not necessary for us 
to know when or why they sinned, and so these points have 
not been disclosed. We cannot doubt, but they were made, 


“Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall,”’ 
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and our best judgment must approve the language of Milton, 
when he makes the Father address the Son, 

‘Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both them who stood, and them who failed: 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith or love, 

Where only what they needs must do appeared, 

Not what they would? what praise could they receive ? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid ?* 

IV. Their condition must be one of unmitigated evil. Shut 
out from the blissful presence of God, a constant prey to their 
own evil passions and unsatisfied longings, hating God, and 
cherishing their impotent rage, seeking for rest and finding 
none, they wear out an existence at once intolerable and im- 
perishable. As they have voluntarily made choice of evil, 
after being created holy, and 

* * “by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved,’’ 
their very nature has become evil, and they pursue it as their 
delight. Without any hope or desire of deliverance, wretch- 
ed and yet loving the cause of their wretchedness, confirmed 
in wickedness, their only and constant thought is to do evil ; 
and as a law of all beings, reaping as they sow, they receive 
the full reward in shame and suffering and hopeless misery. 

V. Their employment is the very opposite to that of the 
holy angels. Indeed the Bible represents a constant and ac- 
tive warfare going on between these two classes, led on by 
their respective chiefs, Rev. 12: 7; Jude 6. The Son of God 
was the object of their relentless and malignant hatred. As 
he was manifested to destroy the works of the Devil, 1 John 
8 : 8, every effort was made by “the powers of darkness” to 
thwart His purpose .At'the very beginning of Ilis ministry, 
Jesus was assailed and “tempted of the Devil,” Matt. 4: 1. 
Ilis whole life was beset by evil spirits. ‘The prince of this 
world came and found nothing in Him,’ John 14: 30. At 





* Paradise Lost, Book LUI., 100. 
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the last, when naught else could be accomplished, Satan put 
it into the heart of one of His own disciples to betray Him, 
John 18: 2. These assaults are made also against the follow- 
ers of Christ. The Scriptures are full of the temptations of 
good men by the arch enemy and deceiver of souls, Gen. 3 ; 
1 Chron. 21:1; Job1,2; Luke 22: 31; Acts 5:3; 2 Cor. 
4:4; 1 Pet.5:8. From the first temptation of Adam and 
Eve in the garden, until the last grand conflict of which we 
read, where “Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall 
go out to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters 
of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to bat- 
tle,’ Rev. 20: 7,8, he is engaged in waging ceaseless war 
upon the children of God. To Satan are ascribed the great 
corruptions in the church so destructive to souls, as well as 
to the honor and prosperity of Zion, 2 Thess. 2: 9; 1 Tim. 
4:1; 2 Cor. 11: 3—14; Rev. 16: 15, 14. 

But the power of Satan and his angels for evil among men 
is limited—limited not only by the power of God, but by the 
voluntary resistance of the free moral beings. “Resist the 
Devil,” says the apostle, “and he will flee from you.” James 
4:7. No evil spirit can work moral evil in the soul of man 
except by his own consent, and concurrence. If in us, as 
Christ, “the prince of the world” should find nothing, his 
power would be utterly broken: and it is only when, as in 
the case of Judas, or Ananias and Sapphira, he finds a sus- 
ceptibility to his influences, that he can enter. Hence the 
inspired injunctions to “put on the whole armor of God,” 
Eph. 6 : 11, to “resist the Devil,” James 4: 7, and to “be so_ 
ber, be vigilant, because the adversary, the Devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour,” Pet. 5: 8. 

The issue of this conflict between good and evil angels is 
not left in uncertainty. As God made nothing evil, He will 
not suffer the evil to remain to hurt or destroy within His 
kingdom. Satan and his angels will be finally cast out, and 
adjudged to that place prepared for them, Matt. 25 : 41; Rev. 
20:10. The earth shall become the abode of righteousness, 
2 Pet. 3: 15, and holy angels with redeemed human beings 
shall rejoice in the new heaven and the new earth. 
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ANGEL OF JEHOVATL. 


The title, “Angel of Jehovah” min? Ws \pian with some 


others varying in form, but generally ‘understood to have the 
same reference and application, is of frequent occurrence in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and has given rise to no little 
discussion. Difference of theological views has doubtless had 
much to do with difference of interpretation, and it may not 
be possible to divest ourselves entirely of partialities, but we 
will endeavor to ascertain from the Scriptures themselves the 
meaning and application of the term. 

I. The chief passages in which this and corresponding titles 
occur will first be presented. Gen. 16: 7, “the Angel of 
Jehovah” appears to Hagar, and gives promise of a numerous 
posterity, v.10. Ilagar calls the name of this Being who 
spoke with her Jehovah, and El, Lord, and God, v. 13. Gen. 
18, Jehovah appears to Abraham, v. 1,and Abraham sees 
three men, v. 2, two of whom are afterwards called Angels 
19: 1, (in Ileb. “the two Angels,”) whilst one of them is ad- 
dressed as Lord, Pit v. 3, and called Jehovah, vs. 13, 14, 
17. Gen. 21:17, “the Angel of God,” on Ady N20 again 
visits Hagar when in the wilderness, and says concerning her 
Son Ishmael, “I will make him a great nation,” v. 18. Gen. 
22: 1, God, DAN m, calls upon Abraham to offer up his son 
Isaac a burnt offering, but during the transaction, “the Angel 
of Jehovah” interposes, v. 11, and claims for Himself the 
homage offered to tr v.12. Gen. 31:11, “the Angel of 
God,” DONA } N72 speaks to Jacob, and calls Himself 
“the God of Bethel,” v.13. Gen. 32 : 24—32, compared with 
Hlos. 12: 4,5, shows that “the Angel” is identified with 
“Jehovah, God of hosts.” Gen. 48 : 15, 16, Jacob blesses the 
Sons of Joseph in the name of God, before whom Abraham 
and Isaac walked, and also in the name of “the Angel which 


redeemed me from all evil,” making Syan syoon the cov- 


enant God. Exodus 3: 2, “the Angel of Jehovah” appears 
to Moses in the bush, and afterwards the name is exchanged 
Vou. Ill. No. 3. 50 
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for that of Jehovah and Elohim v. 4 and following. Exodus 
23 : 20—22, God promises to send before Israel His “Angel,” 
and charges them not to provoke Him, “for my name is in 
Him.” Joshua 5 : 13—15, one appears to Joshua, like a man, 
called “captain of the host of the Lord,” MANS 
and who further is spoken of as Jehovah 6:2. Judges 2: 1—4; 
6 : 11—22; 13 : 3—21, “the Angel of Jehovah” appears, and 
is recognized as divine. Is. 43: 9, mention is made of “the 
Angel of His presence” T8 FNP who saved and redeemed 


Ilis people. In Zechariah, “the ‘Angel of Jehovah” appears 
repeatedly, 1: 11, 12; 3: 1, 2,6; 12: 8,and is made one with 
God. In Malachi He is called “the Angel of the Covenant” 
mai Wor and the temple to which He comes, is his 
own 3: 1. 

II. The main question is, to what or whom does this title, 
running through the Old Testament Scriptures, and although 
varying in form, yet one in meaning, belong? The different 
and conflicting views on this point may be presented as four. 

1. That which understands by “the Angel of Jehovah” 
one of those created beings usually denominated Angels, and 
whom God employs as messengers to do His will. According 
to this view, we are to understand simply one of the holy 
Angels, and who because he represents God, speaks and acts 
as God, and in turn receives the homage due to Him that sent 
him. This view has been defended by a very few of the early 
fathers, including Augustine ; by eminent Jewish interpreters 
as Abenezra and others; by Romish and Socinian divines; 
and by some recent Protestant theologians and critics. It 
cannot be denied that “the Angel of Jehovah,” may have 
sometimes this signification, and where nothing more is de- 
signed, and this gives some currency to such an interpretation 
as the general and correct one. But the objections to this 
view, as the one by which we are to explain the leading and 
distinctive passages, where the title occurs, are so numerous 
and weighty, that they have decided against it the great 
majority of those, who are not led by some doctrinal preju- 
dice to cling to such an interpretation. “The Angel of Jeho- 
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vah” is, in the mind of the inspired writers, clearly distingu- 
ished from all ordinary beings of merely angelic nature, and 
so completely identified with the Divine nature, that we can- 
not fail to recognize and admit an exaltation far above that 


of Angels. This Angel or Messenger, FN72 uses for him- 


Zig? 
self the first person singular, and ascribes to himself works 
most truly divine, Gen. 16: 10; 48: 15,16. Upon this lat- 
ter passage Athanasius well observes: “None of created and 
natural Angels did he join to God their Creater, nor rejoect- 
ing God that fed him did he from Angel ask the blessing on 
his grandsons; but in saying, ‘Who delivered me from all 
evil’ he showed that it was no created Angel, but the Word 
of God, whom he joined to the Father in his prayer.”* 

2. That which understands by this term nothing more than 
some natural agent, something in the world of nature, which 
Jehovah employed as the symbol of His presence. Whilst it 
cannot be doubted that natural and providential agents are 
sometimes designated as Angels, Ps. 104: 4; 2 Cor. 12: 7, 
yet this can by no means be admitted in the present case. 
The distinction is very manifest between any outward, visible 
representation, and the living, personal being, who spake and 
acted on such occasions. All the attributes of distinct per- 
sonality belonged to this “Angel of Jehovah,” and any view 
in conflict with this, must be at war with all sound principles 
of interpretation, and utterly irreconcileable with every in- 
stance of Ilis appearance. 

3. Another view understands by this term Jehovah Him- 
self. God without any distinction of persons—the everlast- 
ing Father manifesting His presence in visible sign. This is 
the view exhibted by Gesenius in his Lexicon. ‘Sometimes 
the same divine appearance, which at one time is called 77) 


> Tt : 
™N5yd, is afterwards called simply FTW, as Gen. 16 : 7,13; 
22:11, coll. 12; 31.11, coll. 16; Ex. 3:2,coll.4; Judg. 
6: 14 coll. 22; 13:18 coll. 22. This is to be so understood, 


that the Angel of God is here nothing else than the invisible 


* Athanasius contra Arian. Orat. 3. (Oxford Translation p. 418.) 
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deity itself, which thus unveils itself to moral eyes.” (Sub- 
voce WD) Gesenius adds by way of confirmation, “Ilence 


oriental translators, as Saadias, Abusaides, and the Chaldeo- 
Samaritan, wherever Jehovah himself is said to appear on 
earth, always put for the name of God the angel of God.” 
But besides the declaration—“no man hath seen God at any 
time: the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him,” John 1: 18, their is a dis- 
tinction made, Gen. 48: 15; Ex. 23: 20, 21; Josh. 5:14, 15; 
Is. 48: 9; Mal. 3:1, which leads us to look for something 
different. Whilst therefore we must not fail to recognize the 
truly Divine in these manifestations, and must not empty 
them of their meaning, by substituting any mere Angel, or 
creative agency, we must just as little overlook the important 
fact that “the Angel of Jehovah” is one sent forth from God, 
and who although He may be God, cannot be so in any exclu- 
sive, or absolute monotheistic sense. There must be the ree- 
ognition of some kind of personal distinction from the invisi- 
ble, unrevealed, absolute Jehovah. 

4. The remaining view is that which understands by the 
term, “Angel of Jehovah,” that divine persons, whom the 
Apostle declares to be “the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of Ilis person,” Heb. 1: 3, ‘in whose 
face, tpoow7or, the glory of God shines,’ 2 Cor. 4: 6, who 
was in the beginning with God, John 1: 2, and who was 
manifested as the life of the world, 1 John 1:2. According 
to this view, “the Angel of Jehovah” is none other than the 
second person in the Godhead, and who in the fullness of 
time “was manifest in the flesh,” 1 Tim. 3 : 16, and is still 
the one mediator between God and men, 1 Tim. 2: 5. 

In support of this last view, among other considerations, 
may be urged, 

1. That it is the only one that will unite and harmonize all 
the prominent instances in which “the Angel of Jehovah” is 
brought to our notice in the Old Testament, and give a con- 
sistency to the whole volume of revelation. 

2. That it perfectly agrees with the express teaching, and 
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whole analogy of faith in the New Testament, 1 Cor. 10: 9; 1 
Pet.1: 10; Heb. 11: 26; John 12: 41. Christ’s character and 
office, as the Logos, the Revealer, the Mediator, all point to 
Ilim, as that Angel or Messenger of Jehovah, the Angel of His 
presence, and of the covenant, who under the old dispensa- 
tion, as under the new, made known the Father. This, and this 
alone, gives unity to divine revelation, and a consistent devel- 
opment to the whole plan of redemption. 

3. That it has received the suffrage of the great majority 
of the most distinguished names in the church both in ancient 
and modern times. With a very few exceptions, the early 
fathers were united in this interpretation, and they have in this 
been followed by the very general consent of orthodox Pro- 
testant critics and theologians. So fully at least is this true 
that it may regarded as the general faith of the church. 


ARTICLE IV. 
ON THE PROPER LIMITS OF CREEDS. 


The January numberyof “ The British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review” contains an article, with the above title, by 
the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., which has attracted 
some attention, and which must be regarded as significant of 
the tendency of the times. The name of Prof. Blaikie has 
become somewhat familiar to American readers from his visit 
to this country a few years ago, and from his extended notes 
on “America and Americans,” published in the Sunday Mag- 
azine. He occupiesa high position in the Scotch Church, and 
is a staunch detender of what is considered by that church as 
the strictest orthodoxy. 

Besides containing a good deal having special reference to 
the Westminster Confession, and which might not interest 
our readers, the article is too long to be transferred entire to 
the pages of the Review. But there is so much in it bearing 
directly upon what is transpiring in our own Church, that 
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We propose to give a synopsis of its contents. The article 
illustrates the necessary recoil from a too stringent Symbol- 
ism, and might be studied with profit by many in the Luth- 
eran Church, who are preparing the way fora similar experi- 
ence. 

After a brief discussion of the propriety of creeds, Prof. 
Blaikie passes to a consideration of “the propriety of exact- 
ing subscription to them, generally in very stringent terms, 
as a condition of ecclesiastical office.” “The pyactice,” he 
observes, “‘is not a very ancient one. For while creeds have 
existed from a very early period of the Church, and while 
acquiescence in them has been required more or less formally, 
subscription belongs to post-reformation times.” 

Defending subscription to Confessions against some of the 
current objections, he admits: “There are other objections 
to subscription which it is not so easy toanswer. In particu- 
lar, there are objections which are connected with the extent 
and minuteness of some of the symbols to which subscription 
is exacted. The Westminster Confession is one of the creeds 
to which special objection has been taken, on the ground of 
its length, minuteness, and elaboration. The question has 
been seriously raised, whether such a document is suitable for 
subscription—whether it is not too much to require adherence 
to all the contents of such a symbol as a condition of office 
in the church? In consideraing this question, a wider in- 
quiry has naturally arisen, for the more specific question re- 
solves itself into general principles. What ought to be the 
character of a document to which subscription is required as 
a term of office, and which must consequently be a cause of 
separation between churches differing on any part of it? 
What amount or extent of truth ought such a document to 
contain? And if existing symbols do not fulfil the condi- 
tions which may fairly be shown to be applicable to the sub- 
ject, what steps ought to be taken for remedying the evil? 
It is to this aspect of the question that we propose to devote 
the remainder of the present article.” 

This question is not altogether new in the Scotch church. 
It has been making itself felt there as in the Lutheran church. 
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We are told that twelve years ago, in the same journal, “Dr. 
Cunningham adverted to the doubts on this subject which had 
begun to arise in the minds of men ‘far superior to the vulgar 
aversion to creeds,’ and whom there was no reason to suspect 
of unfaithfulness to their own confession.” The warning was 
then given that the Church might as well prepare for the dis- 
cussion, “for come it would.” Delay has only added strength 
to the feeling. 

Prof. Blaikie says: “The subject is becoming more and 
more urgent. It is indeed of little consequence that the 
opinion of the outside world becomes more and more unfav- 
orable to dogmatic statements of any kind, and the con- 
science of the world more and more accommodating in the 
matter of subscription, so that in some quarters a man who 
scotts at the creed which he has subscribed is thought a man- 
lier and more honest fellow than the man who holds to all 
that he has put his hand to. But it is not unimportant that 
cases continue to occur, of men of high character and devo- 
tion being lost to the ministry or to the eldership, through 
dread of a subscription which binds them so closely to the 
whole contents of the Westminster Confession; and that 
other men struggle through their difficulties by the aid of in- 
terpretations which seem like special pleadings, and even 
after they have subscribed, wonder whether they were quite 
justified in doing so. Recent discussions, too, on the union 
of churches, have served to show the necessity of keeping 
some questions open among those who are agreed on all the 
great questions of the faith, and the desirableness of widen- 
ing rather than contracting the conditions of fellowship where 
there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. The wider survey, 
too, which in these times we are constrained to take of the 
Christian world, in consequence of the railway, the steam- 
boat, and the telegraph having done so much to bring near 
and unify what used to lie far off, draws us more or less in- 
sensibly to the conclusion, that some of our partitions might 
be dispensed with. The very vehemence of the opposition 
which has been aroused to such views on the part of the more 
conservative section of the Free Church, and we may add of 
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the Anglican Church, the earnest protest of the Scotch anti- 
unionists against any relaxation on the question of the mag- 
istrate’s duty circa sacra, and the equally strong remonstrances 
of Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison against even the 
slightest interference with the use of the Athanasian creed, 
are proofs of the strength of the current against which they 
are contending, and probably evidences of a secret conviction 
that it is not unlikely one day to sweep high over their 
heads.” 

After stating the two extremes advocated by opposing par- 
ties “as to the length and contents of a doctrinal creed to 
which subscription is to be exacted as the condition of office 
in a church, and especially as the condition of the ministerial 
office,” Prof. B. asks, “What are the principles by which a 
church ought to be guided in determining the topics that are 
to be embraced in her creed, and which must, therefore, be 
regarded as terms of communion among those who subscribe 
the creed, and grounds of separation from those who do not ?” 
In answering this question le submits the following series of 
propositions, which we give without the comments or discus- 
sions accompanying them. 

“1. In the first place, the articles of such a creed, while 
embracing the great fundamental doctrines of Divine revela- 
tion, and carefully clearing them from the errors and misrep- 
resentations to which they have been exposed, ought not, 
without sufficient cause shown, to go beyond this vital cir- 
cle, or to contain propositions that have no direct and vital 
connection with the great scheme of salvation revealed in the 
Iloly Scriptures.” 

“2. It is not desirable that a creed should be burdened with 
more articles than the church is prepared to enforce.” 

“3. It is not desirable for a creed to contain propositions 
which might fairly raise the question whether, in certain re- 
spects, it did not go further than Scripture.” 

“4, It is not desirable that a creed should contain proposi- 
tions which would needlessly cause separation between other- 
wise congenial churches.” 

“5, It is not desirable that a creed should be of such length 
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and minuteness, as to make it difficult for men of fair judg- 
ment to believe in the perfect honesty of persons of upright 
Christian character when they subscribe it.” 

“6. A ereed ought not to have burdens laid on it which 
may be otherwise borne.” 

The concluding part of the article is so interesting, and 
so apropos to our own experience as a church, that we print 
it entire. 

“Probably it is the influence of such considerations as these, 
applicable to the construction of creeds, entering more or less 
consciously into men’s minds, which has given birth to that 
vague feeling of dissatisfaction with the Westminster Confes- 
sion, viewed as presenting terms of communion and grounds 
of separation among churches, to which Dr. Cunningham re- 
ferred. None but the most suspicious and unfair controver- 
sialists will fail to see that the question raised is one perfectly 
competent for discussion among those who have no quarrel 
with the substance of he confession itself. With our present 
views, it is not at all likely that, were we in a position to be- 
gin at the beginning, we should have so long and elaborate a 
document as the basis of our communion. Men are now in 
a position to look at the matter in the light of a long experi- 
ence; and although we believe that every candid judge will 
admit that it is, and has been, a document of invaluable bene- 
fit to the churches which have adopted it, we are nearly as 
sure that, were their relation to it to be determined ab initio it 
would not be quite the same. Whether that relation ought 
in any way to be altered, and if so, in what way; whether 
the advantages arising from any change would or would not 
be overbalanced by probable evils; whether there is in the 
churches adopting it such harmony as te agree on any change, 
or such force of authority and persuasion as to carry it into 
effect, even if agreed on generally,—are all questions of very 
great difficulty, which it would be presumption in us to at- 
tempt to settle, and on which, therefore, we must content our- 
selves with a few observations, as a humble contribution to a 
great problem. 
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“Four ways of dealing with the question present themselves. 
1. To enlighten and inform those who are called to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession, to such a degree that their sub- 
scription shall become quite conscientious and intelligent. 2. 
To remodel the Confession itself. 3. To substitute some other 
document ; and 4. To modify the formula of assent, so as to 
pledge subscribers to the substance, rather than to the letter 
of the whole. 

“1. It appears from the life of Dr. Cunningham, that, in so 
far as the case of ministers was concerned, the first of these 
methods was that which commended itself to him. 

“Fle believed the men educated for the ministry might reasonably be 
called upon by the church to understand the Westminster Confession 
thoroughly, and so to receive it. He did not think they could be quali- 
fied to do this without considerable training, or without earnest thought 
and inquiry; therefore he devoted much of his teaching to make clear to 
the students the theological place and grounds of the decisions which the 
Confession contains. The words yet ring in my ear which he addressed to 
us at the end of our fourth session: ‘I must express a doubt whether there 
are any of you prepared at this moment, intelligently and honestly, to 
take that step; although I hope that there are not a few who, by a reason- 
able application of time and study during the next few, months, may be 
prepared to do so,’ ’’* 

“Dr. Cunningham certainly bore a remarkable testimony to 
the great, if not unreasonable, difficulty attending the sub- 
ject, even in the case of students, when, at the end of a four 
years’ course of theology, he doubted if any of them were 
competent to give a proper subscription. Even at the best, 
the subscription supposed to be given by them a few months 
later, could hardly be supposed to be the best and most natu- 
ral expression of their faith; it would rather have been an 
acknowledgment that they found themselves able conscienti- 
ously to acquiesce in that form of confession. And if profes- 
sional students can barely save their distance, what is to be- 
come of non-professional men? What is to become of elders 
and deacons? Dr. Cunningham simply gave up their ease. 
Their subscription was indefensible. There was no probabili- 


* Rainy’s Life, p. 463. 
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ty of their being able to give an adherence to the Confession 
so intelligent and conscientious as it was right that they 
should give. The obvious inference from this was, that such 
persons ought to be exempted from subscription to the Con- 
fession, and that some other means ought to be adopted for 
ascertaining their soundness in the faith. Dr. Cunningham 
must have felt that, when subscription was first exacted from 
all office-bearers, there was a very imperfect sense, on the part 
‘of those who imposed it, of what was really implied in the 
kind of declaration required to be made. Evidently there 
was a want of due regard to tender consciences and uninstuc- 
ted intellects; a rough exaction of the same thing from all 
and sundry, characteristic, we must say, of a not very toler- 
ant age. In any case, it appears that the application of Dr. 
Cunningham’s remedy for the admitted difficulty, must be 
limited to theological students, and that all the lay office- 
bearers must be dealt with in some other way. The remedy 
most conservative in one direction, is thus revolutionary in 
another. To conserve the Confession in the case of students, 
it must be dispensed with in the case of elders. For the pro- 
cess which must be gone through to secure a thorough sub- 
scription in the case of the one class, is practically out of the 
question in the case of the otler. 

“2. The second method is to alter the Confession itself. 
Now, there are two separate grounds on which such altera- 
tions might be called for. In the first place, it might be held 
that some points are wrong; that further study of Scripture, 
and further illumination from history and experience, have 
shown that certain views are not in accordance with the 
Word of God. According to some, this is the only ground 
on which it would be justifiable to alter the Confession. But 
very plainly there is another ground. Without implying 
that any part of the Confession is unscriptual, and perhaps 
with a clear conviction that it is not, men might hold that on 
other grounds the Confession is unsuitable as a creed to be 
subscribed by all ministers, perhaps all office-bearers, as a term 
of communion. They might hold that it is too long and two 
minute; that its age, or its phraseology, or its way of hand- 
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ling truth, unfits it for the purpose of a manifesto, setting 
forth the faith of the church in opposition to those forms of 
error which are current at the present day. This surely is a 
competent ground for discussing the question of revision,— 
not so much whether particular parts ought to be left out, as 
whether the whole ought not to be reconstructed and sim- 
plified. 

“To any such proposal there seems to us to be very strong 
objections indeed. In the first place, it seems more than 
doubtful whether so old and venerable and valuable a docu- 
ment as the Westminster Confession of Faith ought ever to 
be subjected to a process of disintegration and reconstruction. 
We can only say for ourselves, that all our reverential in- 
stinets shrink from the proposal. A document which has 
existed in its present form for more than two centuries and a 
quarter, may surely be allowed to remain totheend. It even 
distresses us to think that the pruning hook and other such 
implements should be permitted in our day to descend upon 
respectable hymns,—albeit, the bones of their authors may 
not yet have had time to rot in their graves. That the West- 
minster Confession should be subjected to a similar process, 
—that its venerable form should be spread out on a table, and 
committees allowed to pull it to pieces, or to cut and carve 
on it at their pleasure, like medical students around “a sub- 
ject” in the dissecting-room,—this does seem too much; at 
least, one would fain hope that some other way of dealing 
with the subject might be found. This method could be war- 
ranted only as a last resort. 

“Further, it appears to us more than doubtful whether it 
would be possible to secure agreement, or anything approach- 
ing to agreement, among those who adopt the Confession, as 
to the changes which it might be proposed to make. The 





constituency is now so large and so widely scattered, and, 
moreover, there is so much of the spirit of independence 
abroad, that it would be most difficult both to get qualified 
commissioners to agree upon a proposed change, and to get 
the churches represented by these commissioners to accept of 
their decisions. In the midst of the contentions which might 
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arise out of the attempt, peace at any price might become the 
ery of many. This attempt at a remedy might give rise toa 
state of things more intolerable than the evil complained of. 

“The only form of alteration that seems at all feasible, would 
be to leave out certain whole sections, and retain those on the 
more fundamental articles of the faith as they stand. But 
this, even if it were satisfactory .to any, would be attended 
with very great difficulties. 

“3. The third method, is to substitute another document for 
the Confession. The Shorter Catechism has sometimes been 
named as a suitable substitute. It is familiar to all; it em- 
braces the great doctrines of grace, and is held in the highest 
esteem throughout the Presbyterian world. Of course, it is 
subject to the disadvantage of having been constructed for a 
different purpose. It is rather for popular use than for train- 
ed theologians; and, in the event of a change, some would 
desiderate certain alterations. To us it has always seemed a 
great want that the Shorter Catechism contains no question 
to which the appropriate answer would be, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but should have ever- 
lasting life.” One thing seems very plain, the whether or 
not the Shorter Catechism, or a document framed on its basis, 
could be held sufficient for the subscription of the clergy, it 
would be quite suitable for the signatures of elders and dea- 
cons. 

“4. There remains the last of the four possible remedies,— 
easing the formula, so that those subscribing shall be held 
bound to the substance rather than to the letter of the Con 
fession. We frankly allow that this would be an imperfect 
remedy. It would virtually be a proclamation that the Con- 
fession, not being constructed in accordance with the true 
theory of a creed, and being incapable in existing cireum- 
stances of being brought into harmony therewith, it was nec- 
essary to relax the terms of subscription, in order that it 
might convey to the world a more honest and unexaggerated 
impression as to the real faith of the Church. 

“The question of a relaxed formula is not a new one. In 
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the Presbyterian Church of America, a different formula from 
that used in Scotland has prevailed for a long time. It may 
be stated here, that the question regarding adherence to the 
Confession in the Established and Free Churches of Scotland 
is as follows :—*Do you sincerely own and believe the whole 
doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith, * * #* 
to be founded upon the Word of God; and do you acknowl- 
edge the same as the Confession of your faith: and will you 
firmly and constantly adhere thereto, and to the utmost of 
your power assert, maintain, and defend the same?” In the 
Presbyterian Church of America, the question is, “Do you 
sincerely believe and adopt the Confession of Faith of this 
Church as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures?” This modified form of adherence to the 
Confession was adopted before the division of the American 
Presbyterians into Old and New School, and in the re-united 
Church it remains precisely as it was. We may state, how- 
ever, that while the Churches were separate, a difference of 
opinion arose to the meaning of the formula. Some of the 
New School, who were generally disposed to laxer views than 
the Old, maintained that the formula bound tnem only to 
“the essential doctrines of Christianity,” meaning thereby, 
we presume, such a vague and general doctrinal basis as that 
of the Evangelical Alliance. This view was earnestly com- 
bated by Dr. Hodge, in the Princeton Review for July 1867.* 
In that paper, Dr. Hodge showed, that by the “system of doc- 
trine” must be understood the Augustinian system—the sys- 
tem of grace—the Reformed or Calvinistic system in short ; 
and that those who were not prepared to adopt the whole of 
the doctrines of that system, could not honestly subscribe the 
formula. In giving his view of what the constituent ele- 
ments of that system were, he specified nineteen doctrines, 
“no part of which could be omitted without destroying the 
identity” of the system. In the same paper, Dr. Ilodge not 
only repudiates the notion that the American Presbyterian 


* The substance of the article is reprinted in appendix to Dr. A. A. 
ILodge’s Commentary on the Confession. 
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Church requires approval of every proposition contained in 
the Confession of Faith, but expressly affirms that such a rule 
could never be practically carried out without dividing the 
Church into innumerable fragments; and further, that it was 
a rule which never had been acted on by the Church in 
America. “Individuals had held it, but the Church as a 
body never has. No prosecution for doctrinal error has ever 
been adopted or sanctioned, except for errors that were re- 
garded as involving the rejection, not of explanations of doc- 
trines, but the doctrines themselves.” It is certainly remark- 
able that Dr. Hodge, who all his life long has been opposed to 
laxity, and who has done more than any man living to uphold 
the Calvinistic system in all its integrity in the United States, 
should disapprove so strongly of an attempt to bind men to 
the whole doctrine of the Confession, in the sense of every 
proposition which it contains.” 

* * * * *% * * * 

“We are far from wedded to the terms of the American 
formula. We advert to it only as one sample of a relaxation 
which, in some shape—some better shape, if possible—we 
cannot but think is called for in the Presbyterian Church at 
home. 

“We do not think, however, that the purposes of discipline 
are generally effected best by very great stringency. Indeed, 
it is notorious that even under the very stringent formula 
used in the Established Church, many men whose views were 
directly antagonistic on the most vital points to the doctrine of 
the Confession, were never prosecuted, and if they had been 
prosecuted, would probably not have been convicted. For 
effective discipline there is needed not only a good standard, 
but a public sentiment in harmony with it throughout the 
Church. If this public sentiment fail, the most perfect 
standard and the most rigid formula will not secure the ends 
of discipline ; if, on the other hand, public sentiment be sound 
and hearty, it will work very well even through the American 
formula, and will not have much difficulty in vindicating, in 
the way of discipline, the great system of doctine which we 
prize in the Confession. 
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“There are some things that cannot be secured by any arti- 
ficial or mechanical securities which we may adopt. It is 
too often a device of human untrustfulness, both in individ- 
ual and in church life, to try to secure by human means what 
can only come to us, day by day, by the gracious will and 
pleasure of our Divine IHlead. Men try to secure the means 
of living, and of living comfortably, beyond all accident or 
loss, till the prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
sounds like a mere form. In Scotland, we tried for centuries 
to secure the spiritual liberties of the church through Revo- 
lution settlements, and other Acts and compacts, that seemed 
to leave no point unprotected; and we still try to secure 
orthodoxy through confessions, formulas, and subscriptions 
of a very stringent kind. Now, in all these cases, the at- 
tempt at security is entirely jusifiable, if it be felt that what 
we do is only one part, and not the chief part of a com- 
pound process. There is something else beyond the industry 
and storing wisdom of the ant needed to secure our daily 
bread. There is something else, beyond Parliamentary secur- 
ities, needed to perpetuate the liberties of the church. And 
there is something else, beyond subscription to formulas, 
needed to secure the orthodox teaching of the ministry. We 
must depend on the Divine Teacher of the Church to repro- 
duce, from age to age, in the minds of the ministers, a living 
perception and conviction of the truth as it is in Jesus; and 
to gender throughout all her borders a jealous regard for that 
truth, not in the mere letter, but in the spirit; so that those 
who deviate from it shall not be permitted to spread error 
where they exercise their ministry. The opponents of creeds 
taunt us with trying, by means of old parchments, to secure 
what in reality can be secured only by the perpetual indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of our ministers, and His 
constant presence in the courts of our Church. To this our 
reply is, that we do not hold to creeds, or to anything of the 
kind, in such a sense as to exclude what is so infinitely more 
important and necessary. We feel that we need a standard 
of doctrine, because if any case were to arise demanding dis- 
cipline, our time, without such a standard, would be wasted 
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in settling the principles on which it was to be dealt with, 
and we should be liable to irregular and arbitary action. But 
while we make this use of the standard, we feel that we must 
have a higher Teacher—even the Spirit of Truth—to inspire 
all, both with a personal attachment to the truth, and with 
zeal for its maintenance within our borders. And the feeling 
we have on the matter in hand is, that if the Spirit of Truth 
is in this way present in a church, a formula designed to pro- 
vide what Dr. lodge argues that the American formula is 
designed to provide, will be a sufficient and secure enough 
basis for the exercise of discipline. 

“There is one great advantage of some such formula, to 
which we cannot close without adverting. It would be the 
means, we believe, of greatly increasing the world’s faith in 
the honesty of subscribers. As matters are conducted at pres- 
ent, the world pooh-poohs the fact that the Confession of Faith 
is accepted by the great body of Presbyterian ministers. It 
does not give them credit for accepting it ex animo, in the 
sense and to the degree implied in their subseription. It 
maintains that they accept it with reservations, and that the 
reservations sometimes amount to renunciations. This im- 
pression, strong enough otherwise, is much increased when 
subscription is defended on the grounds which Principal Tul- 
loch in his recent work ascribes to some of the Cambridge 
Platonists, and which was recently assumed by Mr. Knight 
in the Contemporary. But it is an impression much to be re- 
gretted. We believe that in reality there is a remarkable 
concurrence of belief, throughout the Presbyterian world, in 
the pith and marrow, the soul and substance, of the Confes- 
sion. But the formula being what it is, the fact’of subscrip- 
tion is apt to be set down to custom or compulsion, and is not 
regarded as indicating the remarkable degree to which the 
body of its teaching is really held by the subscribers. The 
signatories do not get credit before the world for the amount 
of sincerity which they really have. It is not allowed that 
the symbol which they subscribe expresses their real faith to 
the extent to which it does so. Now, if there be one thing 
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more than another needing to be made clear at the present 
day, it is that honesty of subscription is not only possible, 
but actual. It would not be easy to estimate the moral gain, 
if Presbyterian subscription were such that there could be no 
reasonable ground for questioning its bond fide character. 

“We are well aware that what we have written is liable to 
be deemed very unsatisfactory by those standing at both ex- 
tremes on this question. To some, the amount of relaxation 
will seem too trifling to be worth contending for. To others, 
it will appear a dangerous precedent, a lifting of anchors and 
a changing of moorings, which would lead—no man can tell 
whither. To the former, we would say that the measure of 
relaxation for which we plead is large enough to satisfy rea- 
sonable demands,—demands consistent with the spirit and 
aims of the Reformed Church. We certainly are no advo- 
cates of a change which would permit a man to minister in 
the Presbyterian Church without holding or teaching any- 
thing definite regarding sin and its punishment, regarding 
grace and redemption, regarding justification and regenera- 
tion. Nothing repels us more than the bold attempt of some, 
after dipping natural religion in a solution of Christianity, to 
exhibit the plated article as the genuine revelation of God. 
The policy which would get rid of creeds to make room for 
Deism tipped with Christianity, is one which excites not only 
our aversion, but our contempt. 

“Those who object to all reasonable concession, on the 
ground that they cannot tell what might come to be demand- 
ed next, just follow that blind course of obstruction which 
has usually ended in precipitating the evils they desired to 
avert. As a distinguished living divine has said, “When 
people speak of nailing their colors to the mast, it would often 
be more correct to say that they nail their ship to the quay.” 
There would be some cause for their apprehensions if the re- 
laxation were made in the interest of persons evidently falling 
away from the Calvinistic theology, towards that baptized 
Deism which may yet try to dispute the claims of the doc- 
trines of grace. But there is no reason for such a surmise. 
When we survey the Presbyterian Churches, we remark on 
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the whole—for the exceptions are not very numerous—a 
widespread attachment to evangelical truth, and a strong con- 
viction that their power of usefulness depends, under God’s 
blessing, on their holding it fast. This fact ought surely to 
awaken in us devout thankfulness to God. 

“We have written this paper, honestly and earnestly, in the 
interest of evangelical truth. We have tried to be both frank 
and temperate, feeling that the question is both difficult and 
delicate, and that much consideration and much discussion 
from opposite points of view are needed for a settlement of it. 
It is a contribution to a subject which will require many con- 
tributions before it is ripe for adjustment.” 


ARTICLE V. 
THE SALVABILITY OF THE HEATILEN. 
By Rey. L. A. Gorwanp, A. M., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Archbishop Whately, in his book entitled “A view of the 
Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State,” uses the 
following language:—“To abstain from positive assertions 
where there is no good foundation for them, may be to some 
of my readers, unsatisfactory ; but surely dow/t is better than 
error, or the chance of error; and acknowledged ignorance is 
wiser than groundless presumption. Conjecture, indeed, if 
cautiously and reverently framed, may be allowed in a case 
where there is no certain knowledge, but I dare not speak 
positively where the Sacred Scriptures do not.” 

This caution, to “abstain from positive assertions where 
there is no good Scriptural foundation for them,” thus enjoin- 
ed by this eminent prelate, is one which, if better observed, 
would not only, in the past history of the church, have pre- 
vented much of the harmless theological discussion in which 
polemical knights have pelted each other, and perhaps amused 
and entertained a few idle observers, but would also have 
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avoided much really pernicious speculation, and much posi- 
tively injurious teaching. 

Especially is this true with regard to much that has been 
written and spoken concerning the future, or post-mundane 
state of the heathen. A proper Christian modesty and an 
humble Christian willingness to know only what the word ot 
God clearly teaches concerning that state, would certainly 
have spared us much of that groundless dogmatism and un- 
founded yet positive assertion with regard to it, to which 
we are so often and so painfully, subjected. But even the 
most excellent of Christian men do not always abound in this 
grace of humility, and hence they often write and speak upon 
this subject of the future state, and especially of the future 
destiny of the heathen, with a confidence which could be 
justified only had a special revelation concerning it been 
granted them; forgetting that it is a subject upon which, at 
best, we know but little, and that a doctrine which consigns, 
without hope of recovery, two-thirds of the human race to 
eternal suffering and death, for not belheving in a Saviour of 
whom they never heard, or doing the will of God of whom 
they could only know through the faint light of nature, is 
one which we should, at least, not be unduly eager to adopt 
and advocate. 

We propose to show, if we can, that the prevalent theory 
concerning the future state of the heathen, has not sufti- 
cient scriptural credence in its favor to entitle it to our un- 
questioned evidence, but that there is another view of their 
future condition, more scriptural, more in harmony with the 
revealed character of God, more honorable to the Divine 
Government, more full of mediatorial glory to Christ, the 
atoning Redeemer, and more in unison with the deep long- 
ings and hopes which, in spite of our theories, we all feel. 
Our arguments, however, will be more of a negative than 
positive character, and our aim will be more to disprove what 
we believe false, than to prove what we hold to be true, 

By the term /eathen, is meant all the millions of our human 
race who are destitute of that revelation of Ilimself, and of 
the plan of Salvation through Jesus Christ, His Son, which 
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God has made in the Bible. The definition of the word, as 
given by Webster, is:—“A Pagan; a Gentile; one who wor- 
ships idols, or is unacquainted with the true God. In the 
Scriptures the word seems to comprehend all nations except 
the Jews or Israelites; the word may now be applied to all 
nations except to Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans.” 
Thus defined, the present population embraced in the class 
termed “heathen,” cannot be much less than eight hundred 
millions, or about two-thirds of the whole number of the 
inhabitants of the earth. And the word designates not only 
all now living without a knowledge of the true God, but all 
the countless millions who, in the past, have lived, or, in the 
future, shall live without this knowlelge. The number of 
the heathen, then, is incalculable. Our earth has always been 
chiefly inhabited by heathen nations. The number of those, 
at any period, after population had once covered the earth, 
who knew not God, but worshipped idols, was vastly greater 
than the number that knew and worshipped Him. For two 
thousand years before Christ the Jews, an isolated and com- 
paratively insignificant people, both in numbers and influence, 
were alone the possessors of the true religion. And since the 
advent of Christ, whilst this true knowledge has been largely 
and gloriously disseminated, we must not be forgetful of the 
fact that, even after the expiration of almost nineteen cen- 
turies, two-thirds of the human family are still heathen. In 
view of this countless number of the heathen, it is not strange 
that there has pressed upon thoughtful minds the solemn 
question: What becomes of these millions who thus live and 
die without a knowledge of the true God and of His Son 
Jesus Christ, through whom alone “life and immortality are 
brought to light?” Are they lost or saved? Whither go 
they? What is their endless destiny? Do they live after 
death, or do they perish indeath? lave they a future state? 
If they have, what is it? What becomes of the heathen? 
This inquiry, too, is one that cannot easily be silenced or 
thrust aside unanswered. Our common brotherhood with 
these dying heathen, our mere sympathy with them as part 
with ourselves of the same human family, craves, if possible, 
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a solution of the question. Our relations to the Gospel, and 
our possible responsibility for the salvation of the heathen, 
increase the desire. And infidelity, taunting us with the 
cavil that Christianity, so limited in its publication, cannot 
be divine, drives us to solve if we can this question, and 
show that even the heathen may be ultimately saved. 

One theory by which it has been sought to answer this 
question of the Future State of the heathen, is that of the anni- 
hiliation of all the wicked, embracing this class. This is cer- 
tainly a speedy mode of disposing of the question—if not 
very scriptural or satisfactory. It is one, however, which 
few will feel inclined to adopt. 

The theory of the wniversal salvation of the race, irrespective of 
moral charater and conduct in this life, has also been advo- 
cated in answer to the inquiry concerning the future state of 
the heathen. But this, also, for good reasons, few are willing 
to accept. 

A third is the so-called orthodox view, or the view that the 
future condition of the heathen is one of eternal suffering or 
punishment for the sins committed in this life. It assumes 
that although the heathen are destitute of the inspired law 
of Revelation, and although ignorant of the redemptive work 
of the Saviour, they yet possess the law of conscience, the 
light of nature, the guidance of reason, the teachings of ex- 
perience, the lessons of Providence, and that from these 
sources they can attain a true knowledge of God and of their 
duty to love, worship, and serve Ilim. It also assumes that 
originally the heathen nations possessed a true and suflicient 
knowledge of God, but did not love the God they thus knew, 
nor obey the truth they thus possessed, and that God as 
a just retribution for this rejection of Him committed in the 
infancy of the world, has visited, and will, to the end of 
time, unless the gospel be carried to them, visit upon them 
the penalty of eternal death. In a word, it teaches that “all 
the heathen who have not been visited by the missionaries of 
the Cross, have descended, generation after generation, in un- 
broken ranks to perdition; their case having been through 
life as hopeless as that of men seized with a fatal malady, the 
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only cure for which is on the other side of the globe, with no 
means of obtaining it.” 

A casual observer, even, will notice that whilst the advo- 
cates of this theory agree in declaring that the heathen per- 
ish eternally, there is yet an utter lack of agreement with 
regard to the cause of their perdition. By some we are told 
they perish because they do not obey the light of conscience 
or the law of nature which God has given them. By others 
the ground of their damnation is found in the rejection of 
the true knowledge of God by their ancestors centuries ago. 
By others it is all assigned to their ignorance of the Lord 
Jesus Christ through whom alone man ean be saved. By 
others still the cause of their pedition is said to lie in the 
soverignty of the Divine Will, and in the fact of their divine 
non-clection to eternal life. Thus is there an utter want of 
agreement in answer to the question, why do the heathen per- 
ish. Where there is such a disagreement in explaining a 
theory, may not the theory itself possibly be a false one? 
We think so. And we believe that this theory concerning 
the heathen—consigning them all without hope of possible 
salvation to eternal death—is a theory of this character. 

I. The Origin and History of this theory are against it. The 
theory, as held by the Jews before the time of the Saviour, 
originated purely in their own narrow bigotry and national 
pride. Selected by divine wisdom, as they were, to be the 
depository of the only true religion, and to prepare the way 
for the advent of the Messiah, and made the recipients of the 
especial protection and goodness of God, they gradually came 
to esteem all outside of the pale of their nation, as being also 
outside of the pale of God’s grace and salvation. They were 
“Goim,” i. ¢., heathen, living under the curse of God here, 
and mere fuel for his unappeasable wrath hereafter. “Salva- 
tion is of the Jews,” was their proverb. “The Temple of 
the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, 
are we,” were their boastful words. And yet God nowhere 
taught them such a sentiment. Nowhere does he encourage 
them in it. On the contrary, he rebukes it. For was not 
Rahab the harlot accepted? Was not Job, no Jew, but an 
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Arabian Emir, accepted? Were not the people of Nineveh 
also called to repentance? Were not Naaman the Syrian, and 
Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonian, also under the loving dis- 
cipline of God? Were the Syro-Pheenician woman, and the 
woman of Samaria, not also objects of the divine compassion ? 
And did not God thus rebuke the selfish exclusiveness of the 
Jews, and show them that Ie is the God of the Gentiles, or 
heathen, also? 

Tracing the history of this theory under the Christian dis- 
pensation, we find it equally objectionable. As we shall seek 
to show before we conclude, there is no passage in the New 
Testament Scriptures that asserts it ; none from which it may 
be logically inferred ; and some passages there are which pos- 
itively contradict it. Not to the word of God, then, if we 
are correct, does the theory owe its existence. It may also 
be shown that it was not held by the church Fathers. “The 
great body of the Jews, from the earliest ages,” says Dr. 
Knapp, “denied salvation to the heathen, on the principle, 
extra ecclesiam non dari salutem. But this is entirely opposite 
both to the Old Testament and to the spirit of Christianity. 
Even Mohammed did not go to this degree of exclusiveness. 
Nor did the more ancient Greek Fathers deny salvation to 
the heathen, although they philosophised about it after their 
manner. LE. g., Justin the Martyr, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, held that the Logos exerted an agency upon the heathen 
by means of reason, and that the heathen philosophers were 
ealled, justified, and saved by philosophy.”* Their views 
upon this subject are brought out especially in the writings 
of the Fathers upon the “Descensus Christi ad inferos.”  Ire- 
nus, ¢. g., (Adv. Haer. iv. 27, 2,) says: “The Lord descended 
into the regions beneath the earth, preaching His advent 
there also, and declaring the remission of sins received by 
those who believe on Him.” See also Tertullian De Anima 
vii., lv.; Origen Con. Cel. ii. 43. The later Fathers were still 
more distinct in their utterances; see Cyril, Ambrose, Au- 
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gustine, Jerome.* Tow, then, let us now ask, originated 
this doctrine of the perdition of the heathen? It originated, 
we reply, with the birth of Romanism; and is in itself a 
germ of the Romish system. “Especially after the third cen- 
tury, when the false Jewish notions respecting the Church 
were introduced into the West, and the maxim was adopted, 
extra ecclesiam non dari salutem (which was the case after Au- 
gustine) they then began to deny the salvation of the heathen; 
though there were always some who judged more favorably. 
Thus Zwingli, Curio, and others, believed that God would 
pardon the heathen on account of Christ, although in this life 
they had no knowledge of His merits.” + 

Thus is this doctrine of “no salvation for the heathen,” not 
Christian, not apostolic, but hierarchical, Romish, in its ori- 
gin. It is both the germ and the logical result of the papal 
system that denies salvation to all who, for any reason, are 
not, through baptism, brought within the pale of the Chris- 
tian Church. Rome, therefore, consistently holds it; but 
why shall we who are Protestants, and whose sole rule of 
faith and practice is the word of God, and who, whilst be- 
lieving that the Church is “the Body of Christ,” and that 
“the Sacraments, in a high and true sense, are real means of 
grace, through which supernatural and saving virtue is offer- 
ed,” yet also believe that God is not bound by His ordinances, 
but in the free exercise of His divine power and love does 
according to His own will, both in heaven and upon earth, 
why should we adopt it? What is there, save an explicit 
declaration of God’s word, that should influence us to em- 
brace it? Nothing. 

IT, The Sacred Scriptures, we think, are against this theory 
of the eternal perdition of all the heathen. At most they say 
comparatively little upon this subject ; a circumstance which 
in itself, we hold, militates strongly against the theory of the 
universal and eternal damnation of the heathen. For if it 

*M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, Vol. IV., Art. Heil. 

tKnapp, Chris. Theology, p. 423. 
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be indeed a fact that unless the gospel be carried to the 
heathen, and under its influence they repent of sin and be- 
lieve in the Saviour, they will hopelessly perish when they 
pass into the eternal world, if their only possible hope of 
escaping eternal sufferings and attaining salvation, is thus 
dependent upon those nations that possess the gospel, would 
there be this comparative silence? Would there not, on the 
contrary, be much recorded concerning it? Would not every 
inspired book and chapter, and almost every paragraph or 
verse even, bring it before us and press upon us our duty in 
view of it? We cannot but think this would be the case. 
And yet how measurably silent the word of God is upon this 
whole subject of the future state of the heathen. How un- 
lifted it leaves the veil? Tow infrequent and indirect its 
allusions to this subject. Ifow rare its assertions. How few 
its commands to bear to them the gospel! How sublimely it 
holds this question of their future destiny hidden from qur 
curious gaze, leaving it as one of the “secret things” that be- 
long only unto the Lord. 

But in the judgment of those who hold the eternal death 
of the heathen, the Scriptures, though relatively silent and 
reserved, yet contain and assert the doctrine they advocate, 
with such a degree of clearness and frequency, both in the 
way of positive statement and in the way of inference, that 
it becomes necessary, if the Scriptures be accepted as author- 
ity at all, to believe, painful as it may be, that the heathen do 
eternally perish ; and that the adoption of the view that they 
possibly may, in some way, even without in this life hearing of 
Christ, yet be saved, is precluded. 

To the Scriptures, then, let the appeal be made. ‘To the 
law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.” We yield 
to no one in profound reverence for that blessed book, and 
with unquestioning faith and obedience accept all that it 
teaches. But let us understand each other fully before we 
proceed. There are some things bearing upon this question 
upon which we fully agree with those who maintain the 
doctrine of the eternal suffering of the heathen. And (1) we 
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agree heartily with them that the Scriptures teach that the 
heathen are sinnefs. We accept Paul’s description of their 
character and moral condition (Rom. 1: 29, 30; Eph. 4: 18- 
19), as truthful. And yet we cannot admit that they are sin- 
ners in the same sense that wicked men in Christian lands are 
sinners; neither do those who hold the doctrine of their future 
destruction claim this. A sinner is one who transgresses the 
divine law ; for “sin is the transgression of the law.” But 
what law do the heathen transgress? Simply the law of 
conscience; or, as Paul terms it, “the law written in their 
hearts.” The term “sinner,” then, isa relative term. Ap- 
plied to us who possess the written word of God, it means 
one thing; applied to the heathen who possess only the un- 
written and almost inaudible word of conscience or nature, it 
means an entirely different thing. Hence the heathen cannot 
be, and are not, sinners in the same sense that we are. For 
“where there is no law, there is no transgression,’ (Rom. 
4:15). And the apostle also expressly declares (Rom. 5: 13), 
“until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed 
where there is no law.” Born, then, as the heathen are with 
depraved natures, and committing all the deeds of evil which 
the apostle enumerates against them, they still, strictly speak- 
ing, are “wicked” or “guilty” in committing them only in so 
far as they know, or might have known their character and 
actions to be contrary to the will of God; they are “sinners” 
only in so far as they transgress the law of conscience, the 
only law they possess, and the only law by which they will 
be judged (Rom. 2: 14). 

Nor do we deny (2) that in so far as the heathen thus are 
sinners, they will be pun‘shed. This the Scriptures undoubt- 
edly teach with regard to all sin. It shall be punished. God 
“will render to every man according to his deeds: to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
and honor, and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that 
are contentious and do not obey the truth, but obey unright- 
eousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
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also of the Gentile.” Punishment, then, is to the heathen, 
as well as to us, the consequence of sin. * 

But whilst thus agreeing in these two respects, we take 
issue with those who maintain the future and eternal damna- 
tion of the heathen, when they, from the word of God, un- 
dertake to determine the character of the punishment to which 
they shall be subjected. When they assert, as they do, that 
the Scriptures teach that the punishment of the heathen for 
their sins in this life is eternal; that their time of probation 
terminates with death; that the atonement of Christ cannot 
reach and save them unless they are brought to know and 
avail themselves of it here upon earth; that when once they 
have entered the spirit-world their doom then is irreversibly 
fixed, with no possibility of salvation remaining to them; 
this we deny, this we protest most heartily against. What they 
thus assert may possibly all be true. We do not positively 
say that it is not. Our position simply is that there is noth- 
ing in the word of God compelling the adoption of such a 
theory ; that that word kindly leaves the question an open 
and undetermined one; and that we may, therefore, whilst 
cordially owning its divine authority, yet compassionately 
lope and believe that God will also, at some time, and in 
some way, place the heathen under the redemptive agency of 
the gospel, and afford to them also, as in this life He does to 
us, the offer of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

In opposition to this extreme view, consigning all the 
heathen without mercy, to eternal death, we hold that the 
Scriptures authorize us to believe (a.), That possibly all that 
portion of the heathen world who sincerely and taithfully 
obey the law of conscience, or the law written in their hearts, 
will be accepted and saved. The ground of their acceptance 
and salvation is, of course, the atonement made for sin by the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; just as that is the sole ground of our ac- 
ceptance and salvation, “Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” The atoning merit 
of Christ, is, then, the sole ground of salvation for man, 
whether he be a christian or a heathen. But must there 
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necessarily always be a previous knowledge of the atoning 
work of Christ, before that work can become efficacious to 
salvation? Certainly not. For that would rob the atone- 
ment of all inherent or objective efficacy, and would make 
its saving power dependent upon mere human circumstances 
or conditions. Besides, it would actually render salvation 
impossible to all who die in infancy. For persons thus dying 
know nothing of Christ, and by no personal act of their own 
avail themselves of the benefits of the atonement; and yet, 
as we all believe, that atonement is the ground of their sal- 
vation. Now upon the ground of this same atonement 
made for sin by the Lord Jesus Christ, may not those heathen 
who obey the will of God as far as they know it, also be 
saved? Unless the word of God expressly declares the con- 
trary we dare assume that they may. But the word of God, 
we are told, does declare the contrary. It declares, they tell 
us, that salvation through Christ is obtained only condition- 
ally ; viz., upon repentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. With these conditions the heathen cannot com- 
ply. There is, therefore, no reason to hope for their salva- 
tion upon this ground of the Saviour’s atonement. We reply, 
then there is no hope of salvation through Christ for dying 
infants; for they certainly do not, any more than the heathen, 
comply with these conditions of salvation. Besides we hold 
that the conditions of salvation, as laid down in God’s word, 
apply only to those who possess that word, and to whom, 
through it, the offer of salvation is made. “Thus when it is 
said: ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be damned,’ the preceding verse 
shows that reference is to those to whom Christ has been offer- 
ed; for that verse contains the command to preach the gospel 
to every creature, after which the declaration in question 
naturally comes, to show what the result of the preaching 
would be. So also we read concerning Christ ‘Iam the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.’ But these, and kindred passages simply assert 
that the atonement of Christ mif&t be the grownd on which 
every sinner must be saved, and which every one who hears 
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of it, must of course accept. They do not, however, conflict, 
in the least, with the idea that a penitent sinner may be saved 
by God for the sake of Christ, and in view of Christ’s work, 
although the man may never have heard of the Saviour in 
this world. All such passages no more exclude penitent 
heathen who are ignorant of Christ, than they exclude in- 
fants. They were not spoken either of infants or of the 
heathen, and therefore have no application to them. They 
condemn only those to whom Christ is distinctly offered, and 
by whom he is wilfully rejected. It is impossible for those 
either to believe or disbelieve, to whom the gospel has not 
been preached ; for as Paul well asks: ‘Hlow shall they be- 
lieve in Him of whom they have not heard.’ ’* 

That the conditions of salvation announced in the Serip- 
tures are not binding upon the heathen, but only upon those 
who know the will of God as revealed by inspiration, appears 
clearly, if we bear properly in mind the wide distinction 
there is between mere unbelief, or the absence of faith in 
Christ, and dishelief or the positive refusal to believe in Him. 
“Such passages of Scripture,”+ says Dr. Knapp, as Mark 16: 16, 
do not relate to the heathen who are innocently ignorant of the 
gospel. The word azioreiv does not signify not to believe, but to 
disbelieve, and always implies guilt. The conclusion, therefore, 
sometimes drawn from such passages is as improper as it would 
be to conclude from 2 Thes. 3: 10, that the child and the infirm 
man should be left to perish by hunger. Those heathen (who 
do not follow the precepts of Christ, and do not believe in 
Ilim) are not d/shel/erers, though they may not believe in Christ. 
They are not indeed obedient to Christ, nor yet disobedient. 
Thus one who is not the subject of a certain king may not, 
indeed, be obedient to his laws, either because he is ignorant 
of them, or not bound in duty to obey them; but he cannot 
on this account be called d/sobedient. Disobedience always 
presupposes an obligation to obedience.” Now it is this posi- 
tive act of dishel’ef—this wilful rejection of Christ, and deter- 
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mined refusal to accept Ilim as a Saviour—and this alone that 
in the Scriptures is declared to be the ground of men’s eternal 
damnation. Not because they are sinners do men perish, but 
because they contemptuously reject Christ the only Saviour 
of sinners. “This is the condemnation that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” But 
of this sin the heathen are guiltless. They are not dishelievers 
but simply, and of necessity, owing to their ignorance of 
Christ, non-believers, or without faith. They, therefore, cannot 
be included in the condemnation pronounced throughout the 
word of God upon all those who, because they do not believe 
and are not baptized, shall be damned. 

But the defenders of the view we oppose, assert that there 
are passages in which the heathen are specifically designated, 
and their future destruction plainly declared. “The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations (//eb. Goim) that 
forget God.” But what does this verse really teach? At 
most, no more than has all along been admitted; that the 
heathen, in so far as they are, strictly speaking, s/nners will 
like others in the future world be punished for their sins. 
But there is here no determination of the character of that 
future punishment ; there is no assertion that it shall be an 
eternal punishment; there is no avowal that their wickedness 
is of such a character that it may not through the blood of 
Christ, be cancelled—neither in this life nor in that which is 
tocome. This the word of God does repeatedly and distinct- 
ly declare concerning all those who, in Christian lands, live 
and die without Christ. For all swch we are positively as- 
sured “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversaries’ (Ileb. 10: 26,27; 6: 4—6; 
Matt. 25:46.) But in the verse now under consideration, 
this is not declared concerning the heathen. For (1) it can- 
not be shown that the word “Sheol,” translated “hell,” in the 
passage cited certainly means the place of future punishment. 
Originally, at least, the word bore no such signification ; but 
meant simply the grave, the gloomy under-world, the un- 
known regions of the dead, the place of departed spirits. 
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“The word gradually came,” says Albert Barnes, “to denote 
the abode of the wicked dead, and hence the place of future 
punishment.” (Barnes in /oco.) Possibly it does here bear this 
later and more definite signification. Of this, however, there 
can be no certainty ; and hence it affords no clear and positive 
authority in favor of the doctrine that eternal death is the 
doom of the heathen. But (2) even if it could be clearly 
established that this word “Sheol” designates specifically the 
place of future punishment, or that world of woe expressed 
by our word “hell,” it would be difficult, we think, to estab- 
lish satisfactorily that the heathen nations are the nations 
which, as the verse declares, shall be “turned into” it. The 
verse is evidently an instance of Hebrew parallelism. ‘The 
wicked shall be cast into hell—the nations that forget God.” 
The word “wicked” in the first part, and the phrase “the na- 
tions that forget God,” in the second, evidently have the same 
reference and are explanatory of each other. The “wicked” 
are they that “forget God.” But who are the nations that 
foeget God? Evidently those only who have a knowledge of 
God. This the heathen have not. Except as they may origi- 
nally have possessed a knowledge of Him, and wilfully lost 
it, they never truly knew Him, and have never been guilty 
of the sin of forgetting Him. Nor do we, for a single mo- 
ment, accept the theory that God eternally damns all the 
present heathen nations of the earth, not because they wil- 
fully “forget Him, 7. e., do not seek after and serve Ilim, but 
because their progenitors, centuries ago, when they possessed 
a sufficient knowledge ot Him, did thus forget Him; no more 
than we accept the theory that God eternally punishes us for 
Adam’s sin, or that He eternally punishes children for the 
sins of their parents. In this life, it is true, the consequences 
of sin are eittailed. But such consequences are always disci- 
plinary and do not extend into the future life; they do not, 
in any instance, necessarily involve eternal death. “The soul 
that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father; neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him” (Ezekiel 
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18:20. And upon this principle, also, may be explained 
that language of the Apostle (Romans 1 : 17—32), where he 
declares concerning the Gentiles: “God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind to do those things which are not convenient ;” 
and also that other strong declaration: (2 Thess. 2 : 11, 12.) 
“And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion that 
they should believe a lie, that they all might be damned.” 
It is language, as the whole context plainly shows that has 
reference exclusively to nations or individuals who knew God, 
who possessed the truth, but who “when they knew God 
glorified Him not as God,” “who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator who is God blessed forever.” And “for this 
cause God gave them up unto vile affections ;” “and even as 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind.” That is, God thus justly 
dealt, not with the present heathen nations for they never did 
thus know and wilfully refuse to glorify God, but with those 
nations from whom the present heathen nations are descended. 
What the apostle thus declares concerning the Gentiles has, 
therefore, no bearing whatever upon the question either of the 
guilt or of the future condition of the present heathen. It 
explicitly refers to those who “knew God ;”—who, indeed, 
were not heathen, for the accepted definition of “the heathen” 
is “those who are unacquainted with the true God.” And 
hence also all that can be truly said concerning the present 
nations, whom we call heathen, is that they are born into the 
world under the same relation to their progenitors that we 
are to ours; they suffer the consequences, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, of their ancestors’ sins just as upon us are en- 
tailed certain consequences of our ancestors® sins, “even unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me;” but 
these sins of their ancestors, as well as their own sins, are 
imputed to them, and they will be punished for them in the 
future life, only in so far as they know them, or might 
have known them, to be sins. The language of the Apostle 
(Rom. 2: 12) is also often quoted as positive proof of the 
Vou. II. No. 3. 54 
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hopeless and certain future damnation of the heathen. “For 
as many,” he says, “as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law: and as many as have sinned in the law, 
shall be judged by the law.” The language here, we con- 
fess, is strong, arid seemingly asserts, with much positiveness, 
the doctrine we are controverting. Especially is this the case 
when we critically examine the original text. Doing so, 
there is (1) no denial of the fact that the apostle does here 
really speak of the heathen. “He specifically says, ‘as many 
as have sinned without law (avoyez—that is without the 
knowledge and norm of the Mosaie law,) shall also perish 
without law. The heathen are called av6s01, not absolutely 
—for they have the unwritten law of Conscience—but as dis- 
tinguished from the Jews, who were t70 voyuer. Avopos 
therefore is equivalent to yeprs vosov” (Dr. Schatff in Lange 
in loco.) Nor (2) can it be denied that the Greek word azo- 
Aobvtra:—*‘shall perish”—does primarily mean “to destroy,” 
“to perish,” “to perish utterly, (Rob. Lex). Looking, there- 
fore, merely at the naked /anguage here used by the apostle, 
we are, we confess, constrained to acknowledge that he does, 
in these words, declare that the heathen, as a punishment for 
their sins, shall utterly perish. But that we do wrong to in- 
terpret his meaning by such mere slavish literalism is evi- 
dent from a number of considerations. And (1) interpreting 
the language thus literally it teaches more than those who 
quote it as a proof of the future and eternal punishment of 
the heathen, desire it to teach; it teaches, not the future pun- 
ishment of the heathen, but their annihilation. And thus 
also have some, as Dodwell, Weisse, Billroth, and others in- 
terpreted it—making the word azolodrvra: “to express the 
annihilation of all those who do not possess the Christian 
principle.” (Vide Lange in loco). (2) If the word translated 
“perish” here actually means no less than that God will eter- 
nally and hopelessly punish the heathen for sins committed 
“without the law,” then he teaches that the punishment of 
the heathen will be greater than will be the punishment of 
those who possess the law. For in the connected clause he 
simply declares that “as many as have sinned in the law shall 
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be judged by the law.” Not amodobyrai—“shall perish” — 
but xpiSjoovrai—“shall be judged” merely; without at- 
tempting to express what the resw/t of that judgment would 
be, or what the nature of their punishment, if any, would be. 
And yet considering the scope of the whole context, (which 
was simply to exhibit the sinfulness both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and the inability of either to be justified before God 
upon the ground of their own merit,) why, we may well ask, 
it the words thus employed are to be understood only in their 
strict etymological sense, should he thus apply that word 
which signifies hopeless punishment to those least guilty, and 
another word which does not necessarily declare any punish- 
ment at all, to those who, possessing God's revealed law and 
sinning against it, are most guilty? Evidently the words in 
neither case are employed with strict accuracy ; but the aim 
of the writer in their use is to express the general thought 
that “as many as have sinned without a revelation shall also 
be punished without incuring the additional penalties which 
such a revelation would have enacted; and as many as have 
sinned under a revelation shall suffer the severe punishment 
which that revelation, whatever it be, has denounced against 
their crimes.”* 

The apostle’s language, as contained in Rom. 11 : 18—20, is 
also often cited as authority for the doctrine that the heathen 
shall eternally perish: “For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God 
hath shewed ‘# unto them. For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” Especially are 
we referred to the words: “so that they are without excuse ;” 
or, according to Calvin, Beza, and others, “in order that 
they may be without excuse.” In reply, we need only repeat 
what we have already said, that this entire description of the 
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Gentile world has reference only to it at that period in its 
history when it still had the knowledge of God, had the 
truth, but held it in unrighteousness; and that it can apply 
to the present heathen nations of the earth in so far only as 
they now know God, or might by seeking, find Him out, and 
know Him and obey Him, but do not do so. Besides, even 
should it be conceded that the heathen could, and therefore 
ought also from the mere teachings of nature arrive at a sufti- 
cient knowledge of God to enable them acceptably to worship 
Ilim, and not doing so, are “inexcusable,” that still does not 
establish the theory that, in consequence of such inexcusable 
conduct, they will certainly and eternally perish. Our con- 
duct is also, even as Christians, “inexcusable,” but not neces- 
sarily, therefore, damning! But, we do not believe that in 
man’s present condition, blinded as he is by sin, he can, by 
the mere light of nature and without a direct inspired reve- 
lation, obtain a sufficient knowledge of God to render Him 
rational and acceptable worship. ‘Though the revelation of 
God in Ilis works is suflicient to render men inexcusable, it 
does not follow that it is sufficient to lead men, blinded by 
sin, to a saving knowledge of Him.”* 

Reviewing what has now been written, we arrive, then, at 
this conclusion, that even those passages of Scripture which 
most strongly seem to inculcate this doctrine of the future 
damnation of the heathen, yet, after all, justify us in assum- 
ing as certain no more than simply that the heathen will be 
judged only according to that measure of divine knowledge 
to which, through the teachings of reason and the light of 
conscience and nature, they could obtain; and their punish- 
ment, both in degree and in duration, will be according to 
that measure of guilt which each one, by thus transgressing 
incurred, 

But we now, in order yet more fully to show the unwar- 
ranted character of that theory which so positively consigns 
the innumerable millions of dying heathen to an endless hell, 
advance a step farther in this argument from the word of 


*HWodve quoted in Lange, 
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God. We therefore remark: (b.), That there is much con- 
tained in the Sacred Scriptures that renders it probable that 
the heathen in the future life may have extended to them the 
same offer of Salvation through the atoning merit of Christ 
which we, who possess the knowledge of the plan of salva- 
tion, have now extended to us. 

“If there is any doctrine clearly and repeatedly taught in 
the Bible, it is that all mankind are in a salvable condition; 
that is, are placed by the grace of God in Christ, in such a 
position that they may obtain salvation: that eternal life is 
within the reach of all; that no one need despair because he 
deserves condemnation, but may find mercy on condition of 
repentance, 

(1.) There are the numberlass passages which speak of the 
universal relations of the atonement of Christ. We are told 
with special emphasis and distinction that He died for “the 
world,” that “Ile tasted death for every man,” and that He 
gave Himself ‘a ransom for all.’ The object also of His death 
is acknowledged to be to place eternal life within the reach 
of those for whom He died. But in what possible sense did 
Ile die for the heathen who have never heard of Him, if they 
are from birth to death (and throughout all eternity) in a 
hopeless condition? What a mockery it is, to affirm that an 
atonement was made for them, if its benefits are suspended 
upon their hearing of it, and accepting it during their earthly 
lives—a condition impossible of fulfilment to successive gen- 
erations !”* 

(2.) There are passages of Scripture which expressly declare 
that God, in the administration of the economy of grace, is 
“no respecter of persons ;” 7. e. makes no unrighteous distine- 
tions between persons, (Rom. 2: 11; Acts 10: 34, 35.) And 
yet would He not be if, neither in this life nor in that which 
is to come, the same offer of salvation, and upon the same 
conditions of repentance of sin and faith in Christ, be not 
made to the heathen that is now graciously made to us?) And 
since, in this life, the heathen receive no such offer of salva- 


* True Theory of Missions to the Heathen. Bib. Sacra, July 1858. 
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tion, and are placed under no such probation with reference 
to the gospel, may we not regard it probable that, in the life 
to come, they will be? 

(3.) There are numerous Scripture passages which assure 
us that God will be found of all those who earnestly seek at- 
ter Him. This, at least, we are assured, is true with regard 
to all living under the light of the gospel, (1 Chron. 28 : 9; 
Prov. 8:17; Isaiah 45:19.) But why should this principle 
of the Divine government towards us not also hold true to- 
wards the heathen? That the heathen do seek after God all 
history attests. Of this their very idolatry is sad evidence. 
The sublime speculations of Socrates and Plato, the vari- 
ous systems of ancient Philosophy, the present religions of 
heathen lands, the longings and expectations of the heathen 
world after an incarnate divine Deliverer, the altar at Athens 
inscribed to the “Unknown God,” the painful pilgrimages 
and sacrifices to which, as a propitiation for sins, the heathen 
subject themselves, all declare, with touching eloquence, that 
the heathen world is seeking earnestly after God! The very 
fact that every where “the heathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone,” is pfoof that he is seeking after 
God.* Nor should we forget that God himself has implant- 
ed this religion factor in the moral nature of the heathen— 
that it is He who thus through Conscience gives them the sense 
of sin and the desire for pardon and deliverance from it— 
that it is He who thus has put them in an attitude, as it were 
of eager outlooking into the darkness by which they are sur- 
rounded for some divine Helper and Saviour. And shall 
this divinely awakened desire after God never be satisfied ? 
Shall Jesus “the desire of nations,” never be presented to 
them? Shall they forever and forever be deprived of the sight 
of lim who has said “and J, if I be lifted up, will draw a// 
men unto me?” 

(4.) There are passages of Scripture which declare that the 
cause of men’s future perdition is, not because they are sinful, 


*See Trench, Hulsean Lecture, on “Christ the Desire of all nations.’ 
See also Schaff's Hist. of Apostolic Church 
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but because they reject Jesus Christ the divine Redeemer of 
sinners, (John 3:19; Heb. 2:3; 10: 28, 29). ITlence the 
salvation of infants. Though born with depraved natures, 
they yet are saved, because never guilty of the one only sin 
that inevitably destroys, viz. the wilful rejection of Christ. 
And may there not therefore be the possibility of salvation 
hereafter also for the heathen upon this same ground? If in- 
fants are saved because they never rejected Christ, may not 
the heathen also, when once they enter the other world, at 
least have the offer of Christ made to them, and the opportu- 
nity granted them either to accept or to reject Him? 

(5.) There are passages of Scripture which declare the past, 
the present, and the endless future to be all an eternal present 
with God, and that in this one eternal present He slowly 
works out His immutable counsels. “Ile is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” “Thou art the same, Thy years 
have no end.” “From everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God.” “One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack concern- 
ing Ilis promise as some men count slackness ; but is'long- 
suffering to us ward, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.” This being so, why as- 
sume that God’s purposes of grace concerning the heathen 
are confined to their present existence? Why assume, since 
God has not asserted it, that here upon earth is the only 
place, and this life the only period in all their history, when 
this offer of salvation can possibly be made to them? Is it 
not at this very point that our whole mistake upon this sub- 
ject originates? Does it not arise from the false assumption, 
that since this present life is the only period of probation for 
those who here possess the gospel, it therefore must so be for 
the heathen, who here live and die without the gospel? But 
where, we ask, is either the logic or the humanity in such an 
argument as that? Why may we not rather, on the other 
hand, in view of the fact that with God there is no such 
thing as Time—but only one continuous and uninterrupted 
Eternity—believe that He will (only a little later on in their 
history than in ours, and in another world instead of in this 
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present one) extend to the heathen precisely the same offers 
of merey and salvation through Christ which Ie now gra- 
ciously extends to us? Why, in other words, may we not 
regard the present life of the heathen as a kind of irresponsi- 
ble infancy and childhood ; as that time in their history when 
they sustain towards the moral government of God about the 
same relation that a child does prior to its arrival at years of 
discretion and personal responsibility? And why may we 
not adopt the belief that they begin the other or future life, 
not as a state of final retribution, but rather as then for the 
first time being brought under full moral probation? And 
why not hope and believe, since it is so easily conceivable, 
that the very sufferings, to which they may in some way and 
to some mild degree then be subjected, in consequence of sins 
committed by them whilst yet here upon earth, may possibly 
(just as now afflictions are often thus sanctitied and rendered 
the instrument of salvation) be the very means necessary to 
manifest to them the evil of sin and to render them ready to 
embrace by faith the Saviour then first offered to them? 

(6.) There are Scripture passages which expressly declare 
that some of the heathen will be saved. Peter, for instance, 
expressly says: “In every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him ;” language that 
was occasioned by witnessing the piety of a devout heathen— 

Jornelius—and which plainly implies that there are heathen 
who, according to the measure of light which they possess, 
do fear God and work righteousness. All those passages also 
in which the Saviour speaks of the future condition of the 
heathen, compared with that of those who now possess the 
gospel but reject its offers, furnish room to believe not only 
that their punishment will then be infinitely less in degree, 
but also in duration, 7. ¢., that instead of being eternal, it 
may possibly be limited and brief. Because if Tyre and Si- 
don, as the Saviour asserts, would, when they were yet here 
upon earth, “have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes,” 
had the mighty works which were done in Chorazin and in 
Bethsaida been done in them, why will they not there thus 


repent when once Christ is presented to them? And if then 
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by repentance of sin and faith in Christ, they could have 
been accepted and saved, why may they not hereafter, by 
compliance with the same condition, be saved? (Luke 12: 
47,48; Matt. 11 : 20—44). The declaration, also, of Jesus, 
in Matt. 8 : 11, 12, is exceedingly positive, as evidence of this 
fact that many of the heathen will be certainly saved. Ilis 
language is: “I say unto you that many shall come from the 
East and West and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness, there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” This language was occa- 
sioned by the noble faith of the Centurion, a heathen; and 
has reference not to the ingathering or conversion of the 
Gentiles through the preaching of the gospel, but refers to 
what shall take plnce in the life to come—at a time when 
those who now reject Christ shall have their portion “in outer 
darkness where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
Only a very forced exegesis can regard it as referring to the 
present directly, and to the future only as the result of action 
in the present. 

(7.) There are passages of Scripture which so exhibit to us 
the character of God as to forbid the belief that the heathen 
shall perish. And, first, the justice of God, as exhibited in 
Scripture, forbids such a belief. We know very well that it 
does not become us, nor any human being, to say what God 
ought to do, or what he ought not todo, Nor would we. 
Whatever God does, is well done! The Judge of all the 
earth shall ever do only that which is right. And if the 
eternal damnation of the heathen were plainly declared in 
the Scriptures, such is our implicit faith in the strict equity 
of all the divine dealings with man, we would at once hum- 
bly accept it as an undoubted article of our creed ; and whilst 
our heart would bleed its tears of sympathy over these count- 
less millions of heathen souls, thus following each other in 
quick succession across the narrow isthmus of this life, and 
then sinking down into the fathomless abyss of an eternal 
hell, we would yet, bowing humbly before the righteous sov- 
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ereignty of God, with adoring saints exclaim: “Great and 
marvelous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are Thy ways, Thou King of saints!” But the word of God, 
as we thankfully believe, makes no such painful demand 
upon our faith. It imposes no such humble silence. It leaves 
the question an open one. And this, therefore, is our posi- 
tion: viz. That the very justice of God, as He has revealed it 
to us in the Scriptures, makes it at least probable that He will 
not cause the heathen eternally to perish, without first giv- 
ing to them what IIe has so graciously given to us, the offer 
of salvation through the crucified Redeemer. For are they 
not also ILis children? Has not His own Providence deter- 
mined the time and bounds of their habitation? Are they, 
as individuals, accountable for their present spiritual ignor- 
ance and degradation? Have they it in their power to 
change their present moral condition? Ah, it is because God 
is just that we must, as we ask these questions, cling to the 
persuasion that Ile will no/, for their sins committed in a 
state of such comparative irresponsibility, eternally and irre- 
coverably punish them. 

The revelation also, secondly, made to us in Scripture, of 
the infinite pity and mercy of God, confirms the persuasion. 
“The facts of human history, and the declarations of the Bi- 
ble, alike declare that mercy is a prominent attribute of the 
divine character, and that this world is for some reason, 
known or unknown, under its care. We cannot, therefore, 
resist the conviction—it is an affirmation of the moral sense 
of all men—that guilty though the human race may be, and 
deserving of destruction, yet every man lives under a dispen- 
sation of mercy, and has an opportunity for salvation. To 
assert gravely, then, that the heathen who have never heard 
of Christ, are shut out from all possible hope of pardon, and 
are not in a salvable position in their present circumstances, 
(nor at any future period in their history), is to offend the 
moral sense of thoughtful men, as well as that of the com- 
mon multitude. It is worse than denying that an atonement 
has been made for all mankind, and restricting it to the elect 
alone ; for that doctrine, however theoretically untrue, is saved. 
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from much of its practical evil by our inability to point out 
the elect in advance ; so that our hopes are not cut off for any 
particular man. But this theory points to actual masses of 
men, to the entire population of whole countries, and dooms 
them to a neceseary perdition, with no present hope of par- 
don; and it extends this judgment backward to generations 
in the past who are represented as having had no share in that 
mercy which we have such reason to believe to be universal in 
its offers. Such a theory practically denies the divine grace by 
suspending its exercise, so far as the heathen (the majority of 
the human race) are concerned, upon the action of those 
already enlightened. It declares that there is no possible 
mercy for the heathen unless Christians choose to carry the 
gospel to them. Does it seem rational, or in harmony with 
the universality and freedom of God’s grace, that the only 
possibility of salvation for the mass of mankind should be 
suspended, not on anything within their control, but on the 
conduct of men on the opposite side of the globe? By such 
representations the minds of men are shocked, and a reac- 
tion takes place which is unfavorable not only to the cause of 
missions, but to evangelical religion as well. They are led to 
think of evangelical religion as a severe, gloomy, remorseless 
system, which represents God as without merey or which 
confines that mercy within an exceedingly narrow compass. 
By describing the salvation of pagans as absolutely impossi- 
ble, an influence is exerted in favor of universalism and infi- 
delity.”* The divine mercy, then, as well as the divine justice, 
stands also arrayed against the dogmatic assertion that all the 
heathen, in death, hopelessly perish. 

(8.) The Sacred Scriptures also teach that our Saviour, dur- 
ing the sleep of Ilis body in the grave, descended into Hades, 
or the place of departed spirits ; and upon this we may also 
base the hope that provision has been made for the preaching 
of the gospel there to all those who pass out of this life with- 
out having here enjoyed the hearing of that gospel. Weare, 
of course, well aware that the value of an argument in favor 


* Bib. Sacra, July, 1858 
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of the salvability of the heathen, derived from this fact of 
the “Decensus Christi ad Inferos,” depends entirely upon first 
establishing clearly the ¢es‘gn of the Saviour’s mission there; 
what precisely is meant by Ilis preaching to “the spirits in 
prison” there; and we also know that to do all this is simply 
impossible. But, leaving to others the privilege of interpre- 
ting the passages alluding to the doctrine (Psalm 16 : 8—10; 
Acts 2:27; 1 Pet. 3: 18—21; Eph.4:8; Rom. 10: 7) as 
they may think right and best, we do not hesitate to assert that 
it, at least, cannot be proved that He did not go to the world 
or place of punishment and there preach the same glad tidings 
of salvation, through repentance of sin and faith in Ilim, to 
those who here upon earth did not haye the gospel preached 
to them, which we now, in the Scriptures have offered unto 
us! And we are encouraged in this interpretation of the 
passage (1 Peter 3: 18, 19) by finding that whilst the great 
mass of commentators do not favor this view, yet some 
eminent in the field of Biblical exegesis, do not hesitate 
to declare it. We have already quoted from Olshausen a pas- 
sage which favors it. A/ford most fully ayows it. In his 
comment upon the passage he presents the following as his 
view: “I understand these words to say that our Lord in Ilis 
disembodied state did go to the place of detention of departed 
spirits, and did there announce Ilis work of redemption, 
preach salvation in fact to the disembodied spirits of those 
who refused to obey the voice of God when the judgment of 
of the flood was hanging over them. Why these, rather 
than others, are mentioned—whether merely as a sample of 
the like gracious work on others, or for some special reason 
unimaginable by us—we cannot say. It is ours to deal with 
the plain words of Scripture, and to accept its revelations so 
far as vouchsafed to us. And they are vouchsated to us to 
the utmost limit of legitimate inference from revealed facts. 
That inference every intelligent reader will draw from the 
fact here announced ; it is not purgatory; it is not universal 
restoration ; but it is one which throws blessed light upon 
one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice—the cases 
where the final doom seems infinitely out of proportion to the 
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lapse which has incurred it; and as we cannot say to what 
other cases this x7pvyyua may have applied, so it would be 
presumption in us to limit its occurrence or its efficacy. The 
reason of mentioning here these sinners, above other sinners, 
appears to be their connection with the type of baptism which 
follows. If so, who shall say that the blessed act was con- 
fined to them ?’”’* 

Roscnmiiller says: “Peter seems to teach that Christ also, 
after the death of the body, as to the spirit, separated from 
the body, and conveyed into ITades, continued the work of 
teaching and imparting religion as Ile had done while on 
earth.” 

Martensen: “The explanation it (‘Lutheran orthodoxy’) gives 
of the dogma of the Descent into Hades is simply that Christ 
descended into the realm of the lost, and triumphed over the 
devil. But we only suppose that this triumph over the devil 
was something real and definite when we believe with the 
early church that Christ took from the devil his prey, and led 
captivity captive, (Eph. 4:8) that Ile delivered the genera- 
tions who had died before Ilis advent, the generations of 
heathen, from that dominion of Satan and of fiendish power 
under which we must believe they had hitherto been.”+ 

(9.) The language of the Saviour (Matt. 12: 32), affords 
additional probability to this doctrine of future probation for 
the heathen. “And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of Man it should be forgiven him: but whosoever speak- 
eth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” This de- 
claration that in the life to come there shall be no forgiveness 
to those who in this life were guilty of the sin of blasphemy 
against the Iloly Ghost, plainly, we think, implies that there 
are other classes of sinners who may there obtain forgiveness. 
One of the ideas evidently laid down in the passage, says 
Lange,t is that “pardon may be accorded in the world to 

Com. on New Test. vol. iy. p. 368. Quoted in McClintock & Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, vol. iv. p. 170. 
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come as well as in this world.” That this pardon or proba- 
tion will there not be accorded to any who in this life possess- 
ed the offers of the gospel, the Scriptures plainly, we think, 
declare. If the passage, therefore, justifies the inference we 
have drawn from it, it teaches that there is in the future life 
forgiveness and moral probation for the heathen, or for those 
who here did not possess the offers of the gospel. This much, 
we hold, is a legitimate inference from the words of the Sa- 
viour; more than this seems to us an abuse of the passage. 
The use, therefore, of it as a proof of the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory, is certainly unwarranted; although it is relied 
upon by Catholic writers as fully teaching that doctrine. 
Augustine, ¢. g.,* says, “as also after the resurrection, there 
will be some of the dead to whom, after they have endured 
the pains proper to the spirits of the dead, mercy shall be ac- 
corded, and acquittal from the punishment of eternal fire. 
For were there not some whose sins, though not remitted in 
this life, shall be remitted in that which is to come, it could 
not be truly said “they shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, neither in that which is to come.” And equally un- 
warranted, we think, is the inference that the passage teaches 
the doctrine of the final pardon and restoration to holiness and 
happiness of a// men—or that all sin shall in the life to come 
be forgiven. All that by a fair and unforced interpretation 
may be inferred from it is the single and simple idea that 
there is the exercise of divine forgiveness of sin, in the life 
to come, tosome persons. To whom this forgiveness will thus 
be exercised, and this probation extended, or to whom rather 
it will not be, we must determine from “the analogy of faith,” 
or other portions of the word of God. Our own mind is sat- 
isfied that the heathen are prominently the subjects of this 
future exercise of divine merey. And in this opinion we 
stand not alone. “The modern German Protestant opinion, 
in its evangelical form, starting from the idea of the absolute 
justice and universal love of God, maintains that Christ will 
ultimately be revealed to all human beings, and prove to 


*The City of God, Book 21, Clark’s For. Library. 
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them according to their faith or unbelief, either a savor of 
life unto life, or of death unto death; that there is therefore 
a possibility of pardon and salvation, in the state between 
death and the resurrection, for unbaptized children, heathen, 
and for all others who die innocently ignorant of Christ; and 
that pardon can be obtained there on the same condition as 
here, viz., repentance, and faith in Christ whenever Ile is 
presented to them.’”* And yet this opinion is by no means 
generally accepted. “The orthodox Protestant divines of 
England, Scotland and America, almost unanimously reject 
the whole idea of a probationary state, and of the possibility 
of forgiveness after death, and deny that this passage justi- 
fies any inference favorable to it.”+ 

In view, then, of all that has now been presented, we re- 
gard the position as fully established, not only that the Serip- 
tures do not teach that the heathen shall eternally perish, but 
by their teachings render it in the highest degree probable 
that they may be saved. With John Wesley,t we conclude: 
“T have no authority from the word of God to ‘judge those 
that are without,’ nor do I conceive that any man has a right 
to sentence all the heathen and Mohammedan world to dam- 
nation.” Or, with Robertson,$ we may thus express our con- 
victions: “It may be that Lerr in this. It may be that this 
is all too daring. Little is revealed upon the subject, and we 
must not dogmatize. Imay have erred; and it may be all a 
presumptuous dream. But if it be, God will forgive the dar- 
ing of a heart whose hope has given birth to the idea; whose 
faith in this matter simply receives its substance and reality 
from things hoped for; and whose confidence, in all this 
dark mysterious world, can find no rock to rest upon amidst 
the roaring billows of uncertainty, except ‘the length and 
breadth, and the depth and height of the love which passeth 
knowledge,’ and which has filled the universe with the ful- 
ness of His Christ.” Or, finally, and more accurately, we 





*Schaff’s Annotation on Lange, Matt. 12 : 32. 
*tSchaff. 

tIn his sermon on ‘“‘Living without God.’’ 
@Sermons, Vol. V. p. 123. 
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may express the coneltision at which, by these investigations, 
we have arrived, in the words of the judicious Knapp :* 
“According to the testimony of the Ifoly Seriptures, God 
will have reference, in determining the character and condi- 
tions of men, to the /nowledge they have had, the dispositions 
they have cherished, and the actions they have performed. 
We may confidently expect from the goodness of God, that 
since Ile has heretofore given to so many nations only the 
light of nature, Ife will not make them miserable for the 
want of that higher knowledge of which they are innocently 
destitute. And since there is a future state, we may trust 
that Ife will ‘Mere lead them to that higher degree of happi- 
ness and clearness of knowledge which they did not attain in 
this life, because, without fault of their own, they were here 
incapable of receiving it. To such a dispensation, in the fu- 
ture world, there is, at least,an allusion in Revelation 22 : 2, 
in the Tree of Life, by the River of Life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, («ai Ta pula tov EvAov eis Sepameéiav 
TOV ES V@v.)t , 

*Christian Theology, section 121, p. 422. 

tTholuck’s Views on this subject of the salvability of the heathen, are 
well known. The Universalists of this country having some thirty-five 
years ago, claimed him as a believer in their system, and having sought to 
give popularity to their heresies by proclaiming him to the American pub- 
lic as a Universalist, the Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, then editor of the Lutheran 
Observer, and engaged in controversy with the Universalists, wrote to 
Germany to obtain from Dr. Thoiuck a full and definite expression of his 
views upon the subject under discussion. In reply to this letter, Dr. Tho- 
luck wrote Dr. Kurtz a full expression of his views. This letter is pub- 
lished in the Lutheran Observer, August 25th, 1837. From it we make 
the following extract: “In relation to myself 1 remark that I believe in 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and this alone is evidence that I do not 
believe in Universal Restoration. I simply believe that for many there 
will be means of salvation provided beyond the limits of this life, as, for 
example, for those heathen who, without any fault of their own, remained 
unenlightened or uninformed of the plan of salvation through Christ. 
This is taught in Rom. 2:12; 1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6.” 

We also append the comment of Dr. Kurtz upon this view as thus ex- 
pressed by Dr. Tholuck: “It appears, then, that according Tholuck’s be- 
lief, the heathen who, without any fault of their own, remained ignorant of 
the plan of salyation, will have the gospel preached to them in a future 
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It is only necessary here yet to add that in avowing this 
conclusion, we do not regard ourselves as asserting anything 
contrary to the Confession of our church. Article IT. On 
Original Sin—declares “We teach that since the fall of Adam 
all men who are naturally engendered, are conceived and born 
in sin; that is, they all are from their mother’s womb full of 
evil desires and propensities, and can have by nature no true 
fear of God, no true faith in God; and that this innate dis- 
ease or original sin, is truly sin, which brings all those under 
the eternal wrath of God, who are not born again of Baptism 
and the Holy Spirit.” But this language of the Confession, 
thus pronouncing Baptism “necessary” to salvation (Art. LX.), 
is plainly used with reference only to those who possess the 
gospel, and who despise this blessed sacrament as a divine in- 
stitution. That in this reasonable and limited sense only the 
Confessors declare the wrath of God to abide upon all “who 
are not born again of Baptism and of the Holy Spirit,” is evi- 
dent from the language of Melanchthon, in the Apology, when, 
in treating upon Baptism, he says: “It is, therefore, a truly 
Christian and necessary practice to baptize children, in order 
that they may become participants of the gospel, the promise 
of salvation and grace, as Christ commands (Math. 28 : 19): 
‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations baptizing them,’” &e. 
Now, as grace and salvation in Christ are offered to all, so 
baptism is offered both to men and women, to youths and in- 
fants ;” words which clearly evince that, in the opinion of the 
Confessors, the Word and the Sacrament must ever go to- 
gether, and they here declare no more than simply that upon 
him, who hears and refuses the Word, and has offered to him 
but despises the Sacrament, abides the wrath of God. Thus 
also does Luther teach.* And thus also is this language of 
Confession understood among us as Lutherans. “They—the 








state; that if they embrace it, they will be saved, and if they reject it, 
their doom, like that of others, will be fixed eternally and immutably ! 
Is this Restoration ?” 

*Luther’s Werke: Leipz. Edit. xxii. 400—422. Reference taken fr. 
Con. Reformation, p. 563. 
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Confessors—speak only of God’s revealed order; and whilst 
they do say that He binds us to this order, they do not imply 
that He binds Himself by it. Not the unavoidable depriva- 
tion of Baptism, but the wilful neglect of it condemns. I 
need not say, therefore, that the Confessors do not mean that 
God has no other way or means of Regeneration except those 
revealed in the Bible. They speak only of the revealed order 
of salvation, the way into which the’ gospel calls us, and in 
which those who hear the gospel have the only sure warrant 
and certain pledge of regeneration. To subjects who have 
not the gospel, or are incapable of receiving it, this declara- 
' tion does not refer.”* “On this point the Church (Lutheran) 
never has held, but has ever repudiated the idea, that Bap- 
tism is wnconditionally essential to, or necessary to salvation. 
She has limited the necessity, first of all, by the possibility 
of having it—has declared that it is not absolutely necessary, 
and that not the deprivation of Baptism, but the contempt 
of it, condemns a man—that though God binds us to the 
means, as the ordinary instruments of His grace, He is not 
Himself limited by them.”+ There is, then, no inclusion of 
the heathen in this language of the Confession. Neither is 
there of infants unbaptized. But both are, so far as this 
Article of the Confession has reference, without any expres- 
sion whatever as to their future state, wisely left to the ten- 
der mercies of God through Jesus Christ, who “tasted death 
for every man.” And in this, we cannot but notice with 
pleasure, the tenderness of heart, and the humble piety of our 
Confessors in contrast with the heartless dogmatism of the 
authors of the Romish creed, which consigns all, without ex- 
ception, to future punishment who have not, here upon earth, 
through baptism by priestly hands, been made members of the 
only and true Holy (Roman) Catholic Church! And may we 
not, in this connection, also favorably contrast the pious mod- 
esty of our Confession with the unwarranted positiveness, 





*Dr. Sprecher, Lecture on Article Second of Augsburg Confession, Ev. 
Rev. Vol. xviii. p. 579. 


+Krauth's Conservative Reformation, p. 563. 
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concerning this question of the future destiny of the heathen, 
as well as non-elect infants, which so shockingly appears in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. In Chapter X. Sec. 4, 
we have the following remarkable language: “Others not 
elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the 
word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, 
yet they never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be 
saved ; much /ess can men not professing the Christian religion 
be saved in any other way whatever, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light of nature and the law of 
that religion they do possess ; and to assert and maintain that 
they may, is very pernicious and to be detested.” Concern- 
ing this language of the “Confession,” the writer, from whom 
we have already several times quoted, well remarks: “This 
is certainly sufticiently-positive ; especially as it contradicts 
both our Saviour and the Apostle Paul. It represents 
heathen who live according to their light as ‘much less’ able to 
be saved than men who hear the Gospel and reject it; thus 
directly contradicting our Saviour who declared that those 
who rejected His words would receive a heavier condemnation 
than even the depraved unrepentant inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or of Tyre and Sidon. The ‘Confession of 
Faith’ declares the salvation of conscientious heathen to be 
‘much less’ possible than that of unbelieving hearers of the 
gospel; whilst Christ asserts that even the most flagrant sin- 
ners of the heathen shall find it ‘more tolerable, in the Day 
of Judgment, than such unbelievers. Equally at variance 
with the Confession of Faith is the declaration of Paul, (Rom. 
2: 14, 26, 27) in which he shows how those ‘having not the 
law’ may be ‘a law unto themselves,’ and how their ‘uncir- 
cumcision shall be counted for circumcision.’ ”* All of which, 
we may add, shows how even the best of men sometimes, un- 
designedly no doubt, wrest the word of God from its plain 
and true teachings in order, by it, to establish their pre-con- 
ceived theories ; and it also shows into what palpable errors 
the wisest even of men fall when they seek to be wise above 


* Bib. Sacra, p. 533. 
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what is written. Ilow much better to remember that “the 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God,” and to be hum- 
bly contented with what He has revealed—leaving the unre- 
vealed all trustingly to His unerring disposal. 

‘*And what if much be still unknown? , 

The Lord will teach thee that, 

When thou shalt stand before His throne, 

Or sit as Mary sat. 

Wait ’till Ne shall Himself disclose 

Things now beyond thy reach; 

But listen not, my child, to those 


Who the Lord’s secrets teach; 


Who teach thee more than He has taught, 
Tell more than He revealed; 

Preach tidings which He never brought, 
And read what He left sealed.’’* 


There is only one additional thought to which we yet feel 
under obligation to advert. Objection may be made to what 
we have written, upon the ground that, if true, it destroys, 
at once, all incentive to prosecute the work of missions 
amongst the heathen, and takes away all necessity to carry to 
them the gospel and thus seek to Christianize and save them. 

Judging from the tone of most, or nearly all, of the mis- 
sionary addresses and appeals that are made before our eccle- 
siastical assemblies, or appear in our church journals, or 
judging from the missionary sermons that are generally 
preached from our pulpits, or the books upon missions cireu- 
lated in order to kindle and keep alive the missionary spirit 
among God’s people, one would be compelled to assume that 
the heathen, without a single exception, are all going down 
to an awful and an endless hell, and that, if this is nof their 
condition, there is no obligation whatever laid upon us, as 
Christians, to carry them the gospel and seek to lead them to 
a knowledge of Christ. But upon what Scriptural authority, 
we would ask, are declarations like these made? Are they 
not, after all, mere assumptions? Where does the Bible teach 


*Hind’s Poems, quoted in Whately’s Future State. 
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that unless the heathen repent and believe in Christ they 
must all eternally perish? And where does it, upon this 
ground of saving them from going down to endless death, 
bid us carry them the gospel? Nowhere. The truth is the 
obligation to seek to convert the heathen to Christ rests upon 
an altogether different, and higher, and worthier basis than 
the basis of mere pity and sympathy for the heathen as our 
fellow-men. The motive to inspire and nerve us on in this 
sublime work of the world’s conversion is an infinitely higher, 
and mightier, and diviner one. That basis is the plain abid- 
ing command of the Master! That motive is the pure and 
powerful motive of love! “Go ye,” is His last command, 
His dying commission addressed through His Apostles to Iis 
whole church, “go ye and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, and teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world.” That is the church’s 
commission! That is the authority under which she is to 
seek to bring the nations to bow at the foot of the Cross! 
Not pity—but obedience! Not compassion supremely for the 
heathen—but supreme and grateful love for Christ! Not to 
save the pagan world from going to hell—but primarily, and 
above all, to glorify Jesus! It was upon this high moral 
ground of love to Christ, and cheerful obedience to His com- 
mand as an expression of that love, that the Apostle Paul, 
the greatest of missionaries, -prosecuted his unequaled mis- 
sionary toil. That his heart was touched, and filled with 
pity and sympathy, as he beheld the superstitions and moral 
degradation of the heathen nations, among whom he journ- 
eyed, we know full well (Acts 17: 16). But this, still, was 
with him only a subordinate motive. It was not the real, 
the constraining motive! No! That was love to Christ. 
“Kor the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge that if one died for all then were all dead; and that 
He died for all that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them, 
and rose again,” (2 Cor. 8: 14,15). And such, we believe, 
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was the mighty depth and strength of the apostle’s love to 
Christ, and such his spirit of implicit obedience to the minu- 
test commands of the Saviour, that even had he been certain 
that every one of the heathen would have been saved at any 
rate, whether the gospel was preached to them or not, he 
would still, simply because it was the Saviour’s command 
that he should do so, have carried it to them and pressed it 
upon them with as much zeal and earnestness as he could 
have felt had it been divinely told him that, unless converted 
through his instrumentality, all should eternally perish. The 
question whether the heathen, in the future world, would be 
saved or lost, if unconverted to Christ in this world, is one, 
we are disposed to think, concerning which the apostle gave 
himself comparatively little thought. That he wisely gave 
over into the hands of God. All that /e had to do was, con- 
strained by love to Christ, to fulfil His dying command, as- 
sured that the command was given for good and sufficient 
reasons, whether the preaching of the gospel to the heathen 
was their only possible hope of salvation was one of those 
reasons or not. 

And that, we hold, is the only true and scriptural basis 
upon which to plant and carry forward the work of Christian 
missions. The command of Christ is her commission. Back 
of that she has no need nor right to inquire for authority or 
necessity for the prosecntion of missionary work. Her Lord’s 
command should be to her enough! Rising far above the 
low plane of speculation and theorizing concerning the 
possible future state of the heathen, and rising comparatively 
above even the motives of pity or sympathy for them, she 
must soar into the elevated sphere of pure and supreme love 
to Christ and obedience to His commands, and with these as 
her grand impelling and inciting influences, she must prose- 
cute it! Going forth upon the work which her Lord has 
given her to do, she must, in the spirit of genuine Christian 
humility, and love, and faith, say to herself: “I know not 
whether, without the gospel, the heathen, in the future life, 
shall be lost or saved ; my hope is that God, who is infinitely 
good, may possibly, even without here upon earth having 
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heard of Christ, devise a way through which, upon the 
ground of the Saviour’s merits, they too may be saved; with 
that, however, I have nothing to do; my duty is not to spec- 
ulate, but to obey ; I know what Jesus has bid me do; I also 
know that He has good and wise reasons for all that He com- 
mands; I will, therefore, also do what He has commanded ; 
as He has enjoined upon me, I will go forth—I will carry this 
blessed news of salvation through Him to the uttermost parts 
of the earth,—I will send my missionaries everywhere,—I 
will give, and pray, and labor, and suffer, and continue doing 
so, until ‘from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, His name shall be great among the Gentiles!” 
With such a spirit as this should the Church prosecute the 
work of the world’s conversion to Christ. And filled with 
such a truly Pauline and Christian spirit as this, taking this 
exalted view of the subject, into what a morally sublime 
plane the cause of missions is at once lifted! How it makes 
Christ and His glory the one end and aim of every exertion 
that is put forth! What an infinitely superior motive would 
then underlie and give spiritual tone to.the whole missionary 
work! How, not from mere feeling, but from principle—not 
from the fluctuating impulse of mere sympathy and awaken- 
ed sensibilities, but from the divine grace of deathless love to 
Christ—would not then the cause of missions be carried for- 
ward! And what an element of permanence and steadiness 
this work of the world’s conversion would then possess! 
Not then, as is now the case so largely, would the missionary 
fire upon the altar of the church be only an occasional and 
momentary flare, stirred up by some piteous appeal, or by 
some graphic description or imaginary picture of innumera- 
ble millions of heathen souls thronging each other down 
through the ever crowded gateway of an eternal hell, but it 
would be a bright, pure, steady, and ever-growing flame, fed 
by the precious oil of unfaltering love to Christ, and kept in 
healthy and fervid glow by the perpetual inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost. There are reasons abundant, outside of the 
question concerning the future state of the heathen, for the 
most earnest prosecution, on the part of the Church, of the 
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work of missions. Even were their salvation absolutely cer- 
tain, although never here reached by the gospel, there are 
other ends the attainment of which Jesus may have designed 
and desired toaccomplish when He thus laid upon His Church 
the duty to seek to Christianize the world. In thus giving her 
the commission to disciple all nations, His principal design 
possibly was to benefit the Church herself; for, as experience 
teaches, incalculably great is the spiritual benefit accruing to 
the Church from the faithful prosecution of the work of 
missions in heathen lands. As is her missionary zeal and de- 
votion, in proportion as she has consecrated herself to the 
work of carrying the gospel to others, in that same propor- 
tion also has ever been her own spiritual prosperity and 
power. Or possibly Jesus, when Ile inaugurated the work 
of missions, did so with the design that it should serve as an 
abiding test of the Church’s love to Him as her supreme 
-Lord and Master ; for, considering all that the faithful prose- 
cution of the work of missions among the heathen requires, 
it is indeed a crucial test which He thus applies, and thus, as 
she could perhaps in no other way so well do, does the Church, 
by the measure of her missionary spirit, exhibit both to her- 
self and to the world the measure of her love to Christ. Or 
possibly Jesus had still other and better reasons for the com- 
mand thus given by Him to the Church. He, no doubt, de- 
signed that thus, whilst they were yet here in this life, 
many of the heathen should be convicted and converted, and 
thus perhaps attain, in the life to come, a more exalted rank 
or a higher degree of heavenly glory than they could have 
attained had they in this life not thus been reached by the 
gospel ; just as the person living in a Christian land who early 
in life gives himself truly to the service of God will, we have 
reason to believe, have a higher degree of future happiness 
than he who /ate in life becomes a child of God. And the 
Saviour also, no doubt, designed that thus should all the na- 
tions of the earth gradually be brought into the possession of 
the gospel, and the way thus prepared for the universal estab- 
lishment and millennial glory of His kingdom! Such may 
have been some of the reasons influencing the blessed Re- 
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deemer, before His ascension, to give to the Church the com- 
mand, “Go ye into all the world, and make disciples of all 
nations!” We suggest them merely to show that, wholly 
independent of the question as to the future salvability of the 
heathen, there are reasons why the Saviour should have given 
the Church just such a command, and why the Church also, if 
even certain of the salvation of the heathen, should yet, to the 
full measure of her ability, fulfil or execute that command! 
Not the unrevealed reasons, that may possibly have lain in the 
mind of the Saviour when He gave the command, but the com- 
mand itself, as the expressed will of Jesus, is the ground of her 
obligation! Upon this naked command of Jesus, even if there 
were no apparently satisfactory reason for it, rests the chief 
and supreme foundation of her duty! And there is where, if 
we could, we would have the Church more aud more find the 
foundation of her duty with regard to this whole cause of 
missions. "We would, if we could, lift the mission work out 
of the comparatively low plane of mere human sympathy and 
pity for the heathen, and we would lift it up into the infi- 
nitely superior and purely gracious realm of love to Christ, 
and of obedience to His command as an expression of that 
love. We would not reason, but simply obey. And, if we 
could, we would lead forth the whole army of the Redeemer 
upon this sublime task of conquering the world for Him, 
with no motto inscribed upon its advancing banners save the 
words “From love to Christ ;” feeling, as they charge upon 
the dense ranks of the heathen masses, not to destroy them, 
but to save them, as felt “the noble six hundred” in the des- 
perate charge at the battle of Balaklava: 


“Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die !”’ 


Vou. II. No. 3. 57 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE RETREAT OF SCIENCE ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
HUMAN RACE.* 


By Rey. E. J. Worr, Baltimore, Md. 


Tn discussing the antiquity of the human race, later scien- 
tific investigations have made their computations on a scale 
of hundreds of thousands of years. Many of the scientists 
have taken peculiar pleasure in thrusting very large figures 
into the face of theologians who are restricted to six thousand 
years. But there was a deal of bombast about those big 
numbers. Men have latterly become much more cautions in 
their calculations and far more economical with their figures. 
The Editor of the “Gaa”’—Dr. Herm. J. Klein—has com- 
menced the publication of a “Quarterly Review of the pro- 
gress of the natural sciences in theoretical and practical rala- 
tions.” The first number of the first volume (Cologne and 
Leipsic, 1873, Mayer) containing “Astronomy and Paleontol- 
ogy,” is before us. From the clever and instructive article 
on “Paleontology,” written by Dr. O. W. Thomé, we select a 
few noticeable passages. 

No other domain commands such universal interest as that 
of anthropological and prehistorical studies. It is this uni- 
versal interest that has promoted the immense progress made 
by this the youngest of all sciences. No other question, in- 
deed, touches us so closely as that of the “Place of man in 
Nature.” It has been attempted to make out a much nearer 
relation between man and the brutes, anatomically and physi- 
ologically considered, than was formerly supposed to exist. 

“However, the fiat, ‘thus far and no further’ which has 
fixed the limits of the brute in respect to mind by the denial 
of language, of self-consciousness, and of the capacity for de- 


* A translation from Prof. Luthardt’s Allg. Evang. Luth. Kirchenzeit- 
ung, Leipsic, Mar. 7, 1873. 
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velopment conjoined with the former, has also been spoken 
with reference to the body.” 

How far, then, does man reach back into the primitive age 
of the earth ? , 

“The extension of mankind as far back as the Tertiary 
Period may, with a high degree of certainty, be at present 
regarded as a fixed fact.” We find, as in Europe so in Amer- 
ica: “In California, the clearest traces of the presence of man 
in an epoch which preceded by ages the Glacial Period.” 
“So there have been discoveries in America which belong to 
the earliest Post-Tertiary Period.” 

“The materials which establish the extension of our race 
as far back as the Tertiary Age, have accumulated more and 
more; and this theory may to-day be asserted with as much 
certainty as ten years ago the commencement of the human 
family was assigned to the Diluvial Age.” 

The proofs for this high antiquity are derived principal- 
ly from the discoveries in the cares which, the more they 
are explored, the more clearly turn out to have been the 
earliest abodes of the primitive inhabitants of Europe. 
Bones or traces of men have been found in these associated 
with the bones of such animals as belonged to that remote 
period, and that, too, under circumstances which indicate 
their dwelling together in a state of society and in a period 
of conflict on the part of man with these animals. 

But as for the antiquity of these discoveries: “It is re- 
markable that the more recent investigations yield but mod- 
erate figures instead of the favorite hundreds of thousands 
formerly in vogue.” The Reindeer Period, for instance, has 
been put 7000—8000 years beyond the present: “Amid the un- 
certainty that characterizes this style of estimating dates, it 
may reach but four thousand years back of the present.” 

The same is true in the determination of the Stone Age. 
“There is at present not a doubt that the representations for 
a long while made concerning the Stone Age, and especially 
its great antiquity, were utterly incorrect.” “It was viewed 
in the light of a geological epoch, as an era in which men 
constructed rude weapons of stone. When, at a later period. 
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perhaps after the lapse of many thousands of years, man had 
made further progress, &c., he learned the use of bronze, threw 
stone aside, and thereafter made use only of this metallic com- 
pound. That périod, in turn, with perhaps many ages again 
intervening, was succeeded by the knowledge of iron and 
iron utensils.” “It is one of the greatest advances of science, 
that this theory has been exploded, men are convinced that 
from a certain epoch, stone bronze and iron were in use simul- 
taneously and side by side, and that the discovery of a human 
bone in connection with rude implements of stone, does not 
necessarily prove their age to be tens of thousands of years., 
A stone age could be found ever since man makes use of 
stone, and can still be met with at the present day.” 

The view held by French savants of an age du mammuth, 
age des grand ours and age du renue, divided from each other 
by thousands of years, as indeed also the theory of the great 
antiquity of the Glacial Period has been emphatically refuted 
by the thorough explorations made by Fraas in the Swabian . 
Caves. 

“Opinions in this respect are,” of course, “still very much 
divided. Prof. Fraas is one of the principal champions of the 
school which does not flourish its hundred thousand years, 
with a malicious leer at the theologian who stands by unable 
to dispose of more than six thousand.” “To Fraas belongs 
the credit of having first assailed, upon scientifie grounds 
and with lasting effect, those extravagant theories which re- 
move the human workmanship discovered in the caves, and 
even the carvings upon bones found in several French caves, 
far beyond the first glimmering dawn of the most ancient 
Babylonian and Egyptian history.” “The French are still 
unable to disengage themselves from the theories of an im- 
measurably vast antiquity for the remains of the Yeindeer 
Period ; notwithstanding the significance of the fact that, 
particularly in the south-western part of France, bones of an- 
imals are found with drawings on them which, their fidelity 
to nature and the taste of art expressed in them considered, 
point decisively to the intluence of Pheenician or Grecian col- 
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onies on the shores of the Mediterranean—as was claimed by 
Prof. Schaffhausen years ago.” 

“Tf it is thus almost a positive certainty that the reindeer 
hunters of the caves of Swabia and of central Europe in gen- 
eral, lived at a period when in other parts of our earth there 
were already organized states and a high stage of civilization, 
this holds, in a still higher degree, of the epoch from which 
are derived the Kitchenmiddens (Kjikkenmiddinger), the 
remains in the peat-bogs and the pile-dwellings. It may be 
openly averred that in estimating the age of these objects, 
men originally committed egregious blunders. They made a 
coinputation of many thousands of years, when with equal 
warrant so many hundreds might have been assumed.” 

With respect to the pile-dwellings specifically, the conclu- 
sion obtaining at present is this: “It may be confidently 
asserted, at this date, that all the pile-dwellings, without ex- 
ception, belong to one and the same period, and that that 
period falls within historic times. If in one locality stone 
weapons only are found, while in the other there are also 
those of bronze, this difference, in itself, does by no means 
determine a chronological interval between the two of many 
hundreds or thousands of years, as was formerly supposed.” 
“After the researches of Heer, it must be admitted that the 
builders of the lake-dwellings were not merely hunters, but 
also tillers of the soil. They cultivated their fields in the 
spring of the year, and made use of the manure of goats and 
sheep. Whence they obtained their cereals is indicated by 
the discovery among the remains of the blue-bottle (centaurea 
cyanus), & plant which is indigenous to Sicily. Every- 
thing, therefore, connected with the pile-dwellings points to 
a period in which the south-eastern coast regions of the Med- 
iterranean were the seat of an advanced civilization, the date 
of which is established by history.” 

The theologians will accordingly come off triumphant in 
the end and find their six thousand years sufficient to meet 
all the requirements of the history of the human race. It may 
be seen from this that assailed positions must not at once be 
surrendered as untenable. “Scare-scrows are not dangerous.” 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
KNOWLEDGE BY SERVICE.* 
By M. Vateytine, D.D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


Great truths are often revealed in statements of simple 
facts. A single occurrence expresses a general law, and when 
fully understood becomes a point of far-reaching light. In 
the first of Jesus’ miracles, when, at Cana, He began to man- 
ifest His glory, He used the obedience of the attendants to 
fill the water-pots, and to draw forth the wine. The ruler of 
the feast was impressed with ignorant wonder at the fresh 
supply, but those who had received and fulfilled Christ’s 
commands, being close to the whole occurrence and sharers in 
the work, had entered into the great secret, and understood 
whence it was. The governor wondered, but “the servants 
knew.” <A great law reaches the surface, in this single in- 
stance of it. Obedient service comes into the secrets of God. 
It opens the way into knowledge. In doing God’s wil] we 
understand His works and ways. This relation of service to 
knowledge is the subject with which we wish now to engage 
your attention. It presents truths that are rich in instruc- 
tion specially suited to you at this time. 

You have been spending some years in the special work of 
drilling and storing your powers of knowledge. You rejoice, 
as you should, in the fruits of the endeavor. But you have 
just begun to gather knowledge. You have only entered the 
borders of the great domains of truth. Especially in the 
higher relations of Christian truth and life, involving your 
most important interests, there.is a rich and far-stretching 
range before you. In passing out of College into the activi- 

* A Baccalaureate Discourse, to the Class of 1873, based on the words, 
‘But the servants which drew the water knew,’ John 2 : 9, and delivered 
June 22, 1873, 
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ties of life, the way of your progress is greatly changed. 
From the pursuit of knowledge through retired study, you 
enter more distinctly into the practical world, where in great 
measure you are to know by doing. Your time of learning 
is not past. In the great field of action, in which you fulfil 
your mission of service to God and work for men, you will 
realize new sources of knowledge and find the way into its 
best treasures. A brief review of the evidences and the bless- 
ings of this growth in knowledge by obedient service in the 
Christian life, may instruct and help you. 

I. The evidences are found in constant experience, as well 
as in the very nature of the case. 

1. The law appears in striking clearness in secular life. 
There is here a mirror from which the principle in the higher 
spiritual sphere is constantly reflected. The world is full of 
people whose lives are devoted to no serviceable or productive 
employment. Some live in ease and leisure. Their relation 
to society is not that of laborious help, but of elegant enjoy- 
ment. Served at life’s pleasant feasts, accepting in indolence 
and selfishness the luxuries that are borne to them, they often 
understand but little of the primary conditions and strange 
processes by which the admired and enjoyed result reaches 
them. Of their daily blessings, how many come to them 
from unexplored sources and through hidden channels. Sur- 
rounded by the objects that fill and adorn the homes of 
wealth and luxury, the gifts of science and art, the produc- 
tions of the press, of the pencil, or of the camera, how few 
persons have any real, clear, or appreciative understanding of 
the laws under which these things become possible, and the 
marvelous processes by which they are furnished. Few of 
those who read the daily papers, or whose eyes are feasted by 
the beautiful pages of books, are acquainted with the won- 
ders of paper and type manufacture, or the mysteries of mod- 
ern printing. The wearers of the costly cloths and rich silks 
that now clothe the person more gorgeously than Solomon in 
all his glory, often enjoy them with but little knowledge of 
the multiform conditions and toilsome work of their produc- 
tion. But those who have served these things to human need 
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and pleasure, working away back at the origin of them, have 
gotten into communion with nature, in its laws, methods, 
and possibilities, and can tell stories that explain the wonder 
of the proud and make the master sit at the feet of the ser- 
vant. 

This principle is fully illustrated in the marvelous achieve- 
ments of practical science and invention. There is hardly 
an improvement made, or any great addition to the utilities 
and enjoymeuts of life given to the public, without awaken- 
ing the wonder of men as to whence and how it came. The 
march of progress keeps the people in a continual surprise, 
allied to bewilderment. Our railroads and telegraphs which 
have revolutionized the business of the world, our steam- 
presses that multiply our morning papers to the hundreds of 
thousands, our spinning jennies and looms with their wonders 
of beautiful and useful work, our Westinghouse brakes stop- 
ping rushing trains in crises of agonizing danger, our great 
steam-ships that ride the seas and bring distant peoples into 
close neighborhood, our materia medica given by the labora- 
tories of chemistry, our almanacs that astronomy lays upon 
our table, are all accepted with an indefinite admiration 
which is rather content with the results than careful to in- 
vestigate and know their principles, causes, and methods. 
Paley says: “Not one man in a million knows how oval 
frames are turned.” It is so as to all the most brilliant in- 
ventions, and applications of science, that fill the world with 
convenience and pleasure. Those who receive their benefits 
are generally far off from the points of their production, and 
only indolently wonder. But the busy workers, the earnest 
servants of the world’s progress, the laborers for the general 
good, the men whose lives are not lost in idle enjoyment, but 
consecrated to the activities which promote human welfare, 
can tell tales of patient toil, of secret sources, of hidden pow- 
ers, the filling up of the water-jars and the transmutation of 
simple nature into the higher products of art, science, and 
utility. Even though those who only sit at the feast may 
study and inquire and know much, they do not know, and 
cannot know, as they who have wrought in the processes, and 
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understand by the sight of the cunning eye and the touch ot 
the laborious hands. To theoretical knowledge, practice adds 
far clearer and more definite insight. And so, when among 
the feasters a desire has been awakened to know accurately 
and thoroughly, princes have left the palace and kings come 
down from the throne to enter ship-yards and machine-shops 
and the laboratories of practical science. 

2. All this shadows forth the law of the higher spiritual 
sphere. Here its action marks a clear difference between the 
servants of Christ and men of the world. Spiritual things, 
forming the grandest part of true life, are not rightly under- 
stood by most persons even in Christian lands. They area terra 
incognita to many—almost a blank in their minds. Even to 
men of learning and science, the need remains: “Acquaint 
thyself with God.” In seeing, they see not. Their under- 
standing has not, indeed, rejected Christianity. But their 
theoretical reception of it is rather a formal admission of the 
‘value of its general blessings than any appreciating recogni- 
tion and understanding of it essence and foree. They take 
the gifts of Christianity, dropping, as they do, like ripe fruit 
into every home of the laid. Perhaps they speak admiring- 
ly of Christian truth, morals, and life. But they have not 
sounded the meaning of Christianity. Only they who are 
its true servants, who have waited in obedience on Jesus’ 
word, who have drawn water from the wells of salvation and 
are bearing it to others can rightly understood wheuce it is 
and what it is. The masters of earthly things wonder, but 
the servants of Christ know. 

3. It is easy to see that this must be so. It takes place on 
well-established principles. To be otherwise, the laws of na- 
ture and the working of grace would have to be changed. 

It is due in part to the receptive disposition in obedient ser- 
vice. It has become almost proverbial, that “the heart makes 
the theologian.” Augustine gave the rule: “Believe that 
you may know.” Pascal declares: “God has determined that 
divine things shall enter through the heart into the mind.” 
This is their way to the head. In the receptive disposition 
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of true obedience, the gate is thrown open. A bad heart 
locks out the knowledge of truth and duty and God. Hating 
the light, men do not come to the light, nor allow it to enter 
them. They do not know, because they are unwilling to do. 
The fact is divinely expressed in the beautiful statement : 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him.” It is 
sometimes said that nature has secrets of beauty, expression 
and inspiration, which she reveals only to those of pure heart 
and sympathetic sentiment. These she instructs in lessons 
which the multitude never hear, or will not receive. And 
God opens only to Tis dutiful people the deeper things of His 
word and Ilis works. They are the favors of a living friend- 
ship—answering gleams to loving hearts. Proud and self- 
sufficient men may gaze and ponder till they are weary, and 
are often forced at last to confess that the secrets come not 
into view by the simple ray of intellect. The revelation is to 
the open soul of the real servants of God. Into such a soul 
the truth enters, and impresses itself as light does in the opett 
camera. The capacity is unclosed, the place prepared. ‘The 
eye is single, and the whole body full of light. The vision in 
every direction is cleared, and heaven and earth are bathed in 
the illumination of day. You have, doubtless, often noticed 
how much more some men learn than others, living in the 
same light, trained by the same agencies. Perhaps you have 
wondered how persons can live in the midst of so much real- 
ity, and truth, and beauty, and power of inspiration, and yet 
keep their minds such blanks. In this practical antagonism 
to truth and duty, the surprising phenomena is explained. : If 
any man loves the truth, he comes into its secrets. The spirit 
of doing or serving, is the spirit of knowledge. 

The very act of putting divine doctrines into practice, be- 
eomes a quickening and enlarging experience. What is 
learned as mere theory, is indistinct and superficial compared 
with the thoroughness of practice. The talent grows by 
trading. Problems you cannot solve in your study, you may 
work out in the experiences of dutiful service. Many errors 
of the quiet study, are corrected in the rigid or sharp testings 
of work. Men with minds perplexed with the deep questions 
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connected with Christian truth and the divine life, often 
complain that they are without the leisure and means to in- 
vestigate them satisfactorily. They think of the way into 
the truth as only through learned examination and the teach- 
ing of dusty foilios. This is, indeed, one of the roads into 
knowledge. It is an elevated and grand high-way. In some 
departments of knowledge, it is the only way. It is so in 
things that lie wholly outside of the moral and spiritual 
sphere. Ina proposition in mathematics, the intellectual pro- 
cess is sufficient. It does not go beyond the intellect. So in 
many points of history, and mere matters of physical science. 
But in the grander moral and spiritual world, to which the 
material world is only a frame-work, it is different. Tere 
simple intellect cannot do everything. The other powers of 
man must be brought into play. Ilis whole nature is in- 
volved. The activities of obedience, the living of divine 
truth, the tides of sacred feeling coming into communion 
with spiritual being, the witnessing experience of all the 
moral powers, are needful for right knowing. With many 
this is almost the only way to sound the depths of divine 
truth ; it is the best even to the scholar. Experience in the 
midst of God’s work will, by the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
settle many problems which anxious study and midnight oil 
have failed to solve. It will dissipate a hundred false notions, 
and re-shape many conclusions of theory. This is the final 
and decisive way to grapple with deep questions of morals 
and spiritual life—getting at the solutions through solid ex- 
perimental processes. The Psalmist found himself wiser than 
the ancients, not only because he studied, but especially be- 
cause he kept God’s statutes. Obey God’s voice, hear and do 
Christ’s commands, draw forth the water at His bidding, and 
bear it to waiting, thirsty lips and fainting souls, as a co- 
worker with the Master, and you will evermore learn more of 
Ilim and the Gospel, and understand still better the miracles 
of love and power that manifest His glory. 

The law of progress further explains it. There is nothing 
stationary in doing. The work, with its experience is ever 
carrying you into better position. God’s truth in revelation 
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and nature, and human duty in its true relations, are thus con- 
tinually beheld from a closer point of observation. Let any 
one be put upon the doing of what has been before only taught 
him in words, he not only discovers that his conceptions be- 
come more definite, but when he has done it he stands a step 
nearer to mysteries that now open to view beyond. He has 
gotten a new and vantage stand-point. He is pushing his 
way, by the surest process, into the outlying domains. The 
mere theorist sits away off from the great world of truth, du- 
ty, reality, conflict and life, and takes, it may be broad, but 
general views. But he does not explore it. A landscape be- 
held from a distance, is indistinct and general. In traversing 
it, your progress at every step brings its features into bolder 
reality, discloses thousands of objects unperceived before, and ‘ 
at its farther border leaves you with eyes resting on other 
landscapes. After your prospect from the study, let obedient 
service, take you forward into the very midsts of the domain 
of reality, truth, duty, and work for God, and as you proceed, 
everything will, with the force of a gladdening surprise, take 
clearer shape and burst into real life; thousands of minor, yet 
most enduring, beautifying and explanatory realities and rela- 
tions, till then unseen, come trooping into view, and you get ; 
new outlook for still further knowledge. It is doing that takes 

down the barriers to progress, walks into holy places behind 

before unapproached and unlifted veils, comes closer to God, 

and learns His character. The Christian men of earnest 

hearts and busy hands, who, in faith and humility, serve the 

Master in the places of duty in the great world of activity, 

working along the line of God’s commands toward His sub- 

lime designs, are by His blessing moving onward toward the 

things which kings and prophets desired to know, and “died 

without the sight.” 

Il. The blessings of this knowing by doing, of this growth ‘ 
in knowledge by growth in serviceableness, are manifold and 
rich. A few of them must be noticed. 

1. Among its primary results comes « deeper and more effee- 
tive vitality of knowledge. One of the saddest defects of 
knowledge, often, is its want of life and regulative power. 
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It seems dormant, dead. Men’s views of things are remote 
views, without quickening interest. They do not lie near to 
them, seize hold of their powers, rush into their life-currents, 
or come to fruitage in character. The knowing is as if they 
did not know. It is a thing of the head, with no blood heat 
or heart pulses. A science of morals is but a few sharp defi- 
nitions and rules, with imperatives seen, not felt. Theology 
is only a little knowledge about God, without living com- 
munion with Him, or acquaintance with Him in fact. Knowl- 
edge is a mere intellectualism. Even among the very sages 
in the simple lore of books, in this unpractical intellectual- 
ism, there is a sad and painful consciousness of unsteadiness 
of grasp upon the truths they have seemed to themselves to 
reach, a lack of anchoring power for heart and life in their 
conclusions. A reader of our current speculative literature 
cannot but notice a vein of sadness running through much 
of it, a deep undertone of unrest, uncertainty and hopeless- 
ness, Which sounds mournful amid much that is musical and 
manly. In the unbound thonght and inquiry of our times, 
reconstructing systems in the mould of new hypotheses, the 
shifting movements seem to break the anchorage of many 
minds that are seeking conclusions through mere study, and 
we hear a sound of distress as they drift out to sea and feel 
the want of something to stay them. They are drivep as 
ships without compass or rudder. Under the legerdemain of 
intellectual processes, almost every fundamental truth of mor- 
als and religion may be made to look insecure. Foundations 
of rock are made to look like moving quicksands. Musing, 
marveling, theorizing, or day-dreaming, arresting the moral 
and religious activities, and letting the intellect work on, 
men may come to believe in the phantoms of their own crea- 
tion ; and, lost in the labyrinth of their fancies, lose sight of 
God’s great guiding stars of abiding truth and duty. Some, 
not yet given up to believe a lie, nevertheless find ‘that their 
relaxed and nerveless grasp can hardly hold fast a single set- 
tled truth. Ilow many men, of brilliant talent and much 
learning, but employed only in unpractical speculation, have 
been carried hither and thither, from one absurdity to anoth- 
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er, until their weak follies have become the amazement of 
sensible people. This fact in literature and life is the witness 
at once of the human soul’s need of a living, personal Christ, 
and of anchorage to Him in a knowledge made vital and 
sure by the experiences of actually doing His will. For 
steadiness of conviction and reliableness of knowledge, more 
is demanded than the simple work of the intellect. You 
may’sit in your study and settle for yourselves the great tri- 
umphant proofs of the Gospel. But unless you then live out 
the Gospel, by falling in with its aim and work, turning the 
outer proof into inward life, the world and sin, the deceitful- 
ness of the heart and the perversities of thought will soon 
unsettle them again. Making the proof non-practical, it is 
made to count zero. However conclusive may be the objec- 
tive historical evidences of Christianity, if held merely in the 
intellect they are too cold, remote, and mechanical to meet 
the wants of the soul, or hold it with safe and suflicient 
strength. Men must find something that enters their very 
lives and is inwrought into their very consciousness. This is 
a blessing reached, through the grace of the Spirit, by Christ’s 
earnest workers. 

It isa striking fact that the destructive tendencies of a 
speculative intellectualism find their true counteractive in 
the activitives of Christian obedience. The mind must have 
this tonie. Christ’s busy workers are not troubled with any 
unsettling of their faith. Doing God’s will, they know the 
doctrine. They have a reserve fund of conviction, held far 
within the merely intellectual outworks of faith. The sul 
is larger than the intellect, and in its experiences grasps 
truths with all its faculties. Times of earnest work in the 
Church, our great practical epochs, become periods of robust 
faith. In seasons of little or nerveless work, belief is soon 
eaten out. Germany, during the period of the so-called illu- 
mination, the eighteenth century, was the land of ideas. 
Never was intellect more active. In the previous period of 
orthodox truth, however, the Church had been strangely 
wanting in earnest work and aggressive movement. It had 
been easy and quict in the rounds of unobtrusive and familiar 
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pieties, but doing little of service at home or in the great mis- 
sion-field of heathenism. This was not the normal or a flour- 
ishing state of the Church, charged with the high office of 
subduing the world to the Master. Its life was in antagon- 
ism to its knowledge. And when the days of illuminism 
came on, by the surrender to study without much Christian 
work, even the field of knowledge became a field in which 
it was felt that scarcely anything was surely known, and all 
things were thrown back into almost chaotic uncertainty. 
The thinking without working sank down into confusion, 
skepticism and moral helplessness. The thing in which that 
century chiefly failed, was the practical side of the Christian 
life, the carrying of known truth into holy service, into the 
work in which knowledge, becoming aggressive power, becomes 
also subjective life and strength. So those speculative schol- 
ars, by passing their lives in lazy, selfish meditation, without 
practical beneficence, shut themselves off even from the privi- 
lege of ever tasting the blessing of a sure belief. Even an 
astonishing wealth of ideas will soon be poor and weak if not 
put out to this usury of work. 

The activities of men, about which their thoughts grow 
and their habits are formed, become the stable elements and 
forces of both individual and national life. Thus are created 
the moulds and forms that lie deepest in the heart. Any at- 
tempt to destroy or supersede these will disclose how real and 
fixed they become. Though seemingly exterminated, or 
wiped out, they are still ready to spring into life again. 
“When Bullock, some years ago, dug up in Mexico an old 
heathen stone-image, he found next morning that during the 
night it had been crowned with flowers ; although Spain had 
destroyed the old faith with fire and sword, and the souls of 
the natives had been for three centuries digged about and 
ploughed, and sowed with Christianity.” The old religion 
seems to have been in the souls of the people still. So does 
service ingrain its faith into the being of men, making even 
a false faith a perduring life. Over against this may be 
placed the unsubstantial nature of mere knowledge not turned 
to life, sharply set forth by St. James: “If any be a hearer 
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of the word, and not a doer, he is like a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself and goeth 
his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was,” Jas. 1:23. The unused knowledge has not body 
enough in it to last a day, or ripen into a single blessing. 

The great change that will mark your knowledge, my 
young friends, in your transition from the halls of college 
into your life-service in the work of God, is this vivifying of 
what you have learned and will learn. It will take new sub- 
stance. Flowing into your life-currents, it will come to its 
true certainty and power. 

2. Another blessing of this knowledge by doing, is growth 
of character. One of the great ends of knowledge is charac- 
ter. The barrenness of human learning, in this relation, is 
often surprising. So-called learned men are not always good. 
They are not good in proportion to their scholarly attainments. 
These stores are not always translated into personal life. They 
do not pass into character. This is true even of some minis- 
ters of the Gospel, who exercise their office, not in the spirit 
of true service, but as a mere professional performance. But 
the men who learn in the very midst of true and earnest 
work in God’s great kingdom, reach knowledge in the very 
act of its flowing into life. It is doing that shapes character, 
as the strokes of the sculptor form the statue. The knowl- 
edge comes by the very practice that moulds the life. It 
moves right into personal manhood, as the light of the hea- 
vens turns into the color of flowers or the strength of forests. 

One reason why general life shows so little benefit from the 
divine light, grand truths, aud pure precepts, given forth by 
the schools, the pulpit, the press, is that the truths are not 
thrown into action, learned over again in doing them, and 
have no chance to pass from the brain into character. There 
is too little work done, to digest and assimilate the mental 
feeding. The failure is illustrated in the disaster that over- 
takes thousands of the young who are brought into the 
Church. Because, when introduced, they are not put to 
work, thrown at once into the ranks of Christ’s earnest la- 
borers, turning their visions of truth and duty into solid 
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deeds, their character remains undeveloped, or worse, is over- 
borne and lost in the stronger currents of the ungodly world’s 
activity. The work that is the young Christian’s duty, is 
the young Christian’s greatest blessing. In grace the curse 
of labor is reversed. The best, healthiest character is not 
found in the idle meditation of sec! uses. The cloister exhibits 
character one-sided, mostly feeble even though sometimes 
delightfully sweetened, never with any robust aggressiveness, 
Character does not grow well on the stylite’s pillar or in the 
shadows of the hermit’s cave. It is constantly found that it 
is not the simple budget of a man’s ideas, not his collection 
or museum of facts, that regulates and controls his passions 
and ennobles his virtue, so much as his skill and habits of 
work, and the love of duty which the very doing of duty be- 
gets. Virtue grows by its intelligent exercise. It gets strong 
amid the efforts and struggles of life. Difficulties and con- 
flicts are the school of the heroie virtues. Fortitude, self- 
control, unselfish generosity, devotion to liberty, and all the 
diviner excellencies, are developed by the activities of Chris- 
tian service. Even the times of trial and persecution throw 
the nerve of a special strenzilh and glory into character. Like 
the shock of battles, they have called into play an excitement 
of the whole nature, under which the soul has risen to the 
sublimest moral altitudes. The Samsons of spiritual might 
are those who have slain many foes in well maintained con- 
flicts, and borne away the gates of many Philistine strong- 
holds. It is sometimes said to be part of the greatness of 
man’s nature, that the good he knows and has enjoyed, does 
not pass away from him, but becomes incorporated as a per- 
manent possession of his being. But how, or by what pro- 
cess is it saved? Not by simply and idly knowing. It is 
by the true work of the Christian life, serving God’s purposes 
as a co-worker with Him, that the good once known estab- 
lishes, propagates, multiplies, and amplifies itself into ever 
grander treasures. 

Character thus gains not only in intensity and force, but in 
breadth and greatness. We make our universe, not only by 
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study but especially by work. By this we transport our- 
selves outward into other things and broader being; we share 
wider life, and stretch our own over it. The more we do 
this, the greater our being becomes, the broader our life-cur- 
rents, the nobler our character. Nothing lifts us so high as 
being co-workers with Christ ; nothing magnifies us so grand- 
ly as to fill our activities with the aims of His comprehensive 
thought and love. He who divorces theory from deeds, knowl- 
edge from practice, puts asunder what God has joined together 
in bonds as a holy sacrament; and the guilty disruption 
must bring its penalty. History and society are full of illustra- 
tions of this law. Look at the vacillation, uncertainty and 
inefficiency of Coleridge, by reason of his unpractical, non- 
working habits—his knowledge, a floating, gorgeous cloud- 
land, his character comparative importance and defect. See 
the want of nerve and compactness in the elements of Charles 
Lamb’s life—a life which Christian work, assimilating and 
steadying his beautiful visions and tender sentiment, might 
have wrought out and rounded into sublime and attractive 
strength. Look at John Sterling, who is represented as hav- 
ing, during years of speculative inactivity, “dwindled down 
from a devout and laborious clergyman to a slipshod and 
etiolated free-thinker.” Think of Lord Bacon, who, with all 
his learning, by failing in this law of practical conformity to 
truth, has given occasion tor fastening upon his name the 
stinging line: 
‘‘The great, wisest, meanest of mankind.’’ 


Recall the brilliant Henry Heine, with an intellect placing 
him in the front rank of Germany’s literary men, yet never 
getting from his knowledge enough of soul-fibre to make him 
stand upright in virtue. Recall Comte, whose disobedience 
to known duty destroyed the very knowledge of God and of 
His ways out of his soul, and turned him out at the end of 
his days despoiled of character and truth, and made as 
wretched as he had been brilliant. Contrast with such fail- 
ure, or running down and wreck of manhood, the affluent 
life and rich character grown in such workers as Paul the 
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apostle, Luther the reformer, in the philanthropist Howard, 
the missionary Swartz, the philosopher Newton, the patriot 
Washington, the scientist Davies, or the Astronomer Her- 
schel. The former were not less brilliant intellectually ; but 
how in these everything went into solid and blessed charac- 
ter. He who wishes his knowledge to turn to life and ripen 
in his manhood, must unite with the fruits of study the ser- 
vices of Christian work. 

3. Another blessing from this, is a better revealing power. 
The true servants, by their progress into the hidden things of 
God, are, like those at the feast in Cana, in a position to dis- 
close the secrets that instruct and amaze. They have worked 
themselves into nearer communion with the word and works 
of God, and so throw outward on others more of the divine 
light. Though the canon of the divine word has long been 
closed, there is a sense in which a perpetual revelation is go- 
ing on in the world. Not only does God manifest Himself to 
the heart of the Christian who draws near to Him in filial 
communion through Christ by the Spirit, but He evermore 
enlarges the knowledge of Himself among men, by the treas- 
ures of experience and the dealings of His providence. All 
truth is of God, whether written in His word, or in the great 
volume of His works, or in the soul-experiences of men. 
The reading of this truth is a gradual process. All men may 
have some revealing power; first catching rays of the divine 
light, and then reflecting them upon others. Some men, like 
some substances, receive more light, and reflect more than 
others. Now and then appear some whose souls seem suffused 
with the beams of wondrous and before unthought-of things. 
They move as illuminators among their fellows. They are 
not inspired ; but they have wrought onward into the closest 
communications with truth and love and God. Men do not 
think themselves into this; they live themselves into it, come 
into it by the co-operation of loving service. There is noth- 
ing like working with God, to get into His secrets, to be filled 
with His teaching, to become luminous with His light, and 
to throw the light outward in holy revelation on others. 

Doubtless you have marked this fact in the intellectual ac- 
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tivity of some prominent men in science and scholarship, that 
they have no revealing power for the divine in nature. There 
are gifted and industrious investigators in the domain of fact 
and science, who move amidst the works of God without any 
recognition whatever of His presence, power, or designs. 
They have no perception of the deeper realities, relations, and 
meanings of nature—only of passing phenomena. Their 
writings show a marvelous opulence of learning, but no 
thought of a divine Author and meaning for nature. As if 
their spiritual nature and perceptions were dead, they see 
nothing but matter and movement ; and to them this univer- 
sal frame is a hard mill forever grinding on under blind force 
and law. We know of great volumes filled from lid to lid 
with minute descriptions of the natural world, but the wri- 
ters, whilst roving through the wealth of the divine handi- 
work, do not seem to know that it is His, fail to see His 
marks, or trace a sign of His presence or designs. A Hum- 
boldt can travel over and over the earth, search and inquire 
and study, but if he finds the presence or tokens of the di- 
vine at all, he fails to disclose it. A Reclus can explore 
earth, ocean, atmosphere, life, and man, exhibiting a mind 
amazingly rich in materialistic information, but in two fine 
octavos he fails to allow a reader to think he has found a trace 
of the Designer-and Maker of all. A Tyndall can look 
through heights and depths, and though he sees every atom 
moving obediently in place in the production of material 
forms, he discerns nature only as a ceaseless reign of law, be- 
hind which God, if there be one, is locked off from answering 


the cry of human need, or the prayer of child-like faith. He. 


can answer his own prayers, by getting in among nature’s 
laws and forees, but can bring to stricken and afflicted hu- 
manity no message of help from the love and pity of our 
heavenly Father. The author of the Positive Philosophy can 
make his mind so opaque to the diviner light, that, standing 
with his eyes fixed on the burning skies, with their myriads 
of rolling worlds, he ean exclaim: “The heavens declare no 
other glory than that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, 
and of all those who have aided in establishing their laws.” 
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Nature is no such blank as it seems to atheistic scholarship. 
It is an illuminated volume with clear records. It is a vast 
harp, which, under the ceaseless touch of the divine hand, 
gives forth a tide of rich and wondrous harmonies to the 
spirit’s open ear. As the human face is made bright by the 
soul’s shining through it, so is the world by the beams of the 
divine Author through all its forms of being and beauty. 
The powers, movements and products of nature are ali bur- 
dened with messages to the human mind and heart. History 
is a progressive revelation of the divine thought and will. 
God’s purposes are the very soul of events. If they are over- 
looked, it is alla dark riddle. But to read and reveal the 
great lessons of nature, the teachings of history, and the 
meanings of this grand material and spiritual system of 
things in the midst of which we live, to stand ahead of oth- 
ers and unveil to them the forms of truth, men must have 
the deeper insight of the true servants of God. Progress 
must go on in His light, in the illumination of His Spirit, and 
the line of His work. Men who have not come into the se- 
crets of the divine love and fellowship, cannot interpret aright 
tomen. Unchristian men are, of all persons, the most inad- 
equate interpreters of the book of nature. Often they pervert 
the meaning. Not reading obediently the divine word, they 
blunder and mislead in reading the divine works. Despite 
their science, nature is to them an undeciphered hieroglyph. 
Nothing is a sadder calamity toa man, or becomes a more 
disabling darkness on the soul than this vanishing of God out 
of nature, this dull, heavy, cold, blank materialism, in which 
design, wisdom and love are no longer seen to reign, but only 
“blind necessity or senseless chance.” Nothing is such a terri- 
ble disqualification for a holy and sanctifying usefulness in the 
moral world. Such men cannot be God’s prophets and apos- 
tles, for the true enlightening of the world, to bring our race 
to the knowledge of duty and into fellowship with the skies. 
But when to earnest thinking is joined the life of Christian 
service, then nature and life no longer conceal, but disclose 
Him ; and the working student, the true scientist, fulfils the 
high office of ceaseless revelation. Such men, following Christ, 
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are, like Him, lights to the world. Each one bears out from 
the before unrevealed some new help for needy, bewildered, 
imperilled humanity. 

Our times, we fondly trust, are pushing on through com- 
bined thinking and working, into higher knowledge and 
blessedness. Knowledge never becomes power, except through 
action. It has been said that Cromwell seized the thought of 
Milton and put it into life. The great Reformation was the 
flowing of study into deeds. The thinking of the monk 
and professor, by running into work, liberated the Church, 
and pushed the earth into a new era. This is always the way 
in which knowledge is translated into blessings for the world 
—thought turned to work, by either the thinker himself or 
others. So the ages, as well as individuals, move on into the 
glories of knowledge and blessedness. Perhaps this combina- 
tion and the precious power of it, were shadowed forth in the 
types of Christianity represented by the three leading apos- 
tles. It is a beautiful idea, first suggested by Joachim Floris, 
developed by the great philosopher Schelling, and accepted by 
many theologians, that St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John rep- 
resent three well-defined types of Christianity, and point to 
successive stages of the Church’s progress, the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. The early Church was peculiarly marked 
by the Petrine legal strictness ; the Reformation gave prom- 
inence to Pauline doctrine and faith; the years are opening 
out into the Johanine Christianity of love and all-embracing 
charity. These types are not conflicting, but each exhibits 
some preponderating tendency. The work element is not 
wanting in any one, but it has a growing prominence as the 
centuries bring in the glorious Church of the future. Law, 
in its stringent demands means work; faith and freedom 
mean work ; but love is the very fountain and life and power 
of work—throwing the work of glowing love and the light of 
the millennium together. 

There are lessons in this subject, young men, which you 
should lay clearly in your minds. 

1. The insufficiency of a merely intellectual training. The 
words of Principal Shairp are so apposite on this point, that 
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we repeat them to you: “When a scholar goes forth from 
college well equipped with the newest methods, he sometimes 
fancies that he holds the key to which all the secrets of faith 
must open. And if they do not at once yield to his mental 
efforts, he is tempted to regard them as untrue. But clear 
and trained intellect is one thing, spiritual discernment quite 
another. The former does not exclude, but neither does it 
necessarily include the latter. They are energies of two dif- 
ferent sides of our being. Unless the spiritual nature in man 
is alive and active, it is in vain that he works at religious 
truth merely from the intellectual side. If he is not awake 
in the deeper region of the heart, though he may be an able 
critic or dialectician, a vital theologian or a religious man he 
cannot be.’”* 

2. Look upon your appointed work as leading you in the 
way of continued knowledge. You would hardly so far mis- 
understand the teaching of this subject, as to see in it a depre- 
ciation of education or study. There have been some who 
have, especially for the ministry, undervalued thorough cul- 
ture either as a preparation, or as a continued necessity. 
Against such a stupid idea it is surely not needful to guard 
you. Those who leap over the preliminary training, and 
reach the work by a “short cut,” enter it without equipment 
enough to learn aright by the work itself. Those who stop 
constant, diligent, hard study after they are in it, sink into 
littleness, and are pushed aside by others, as they deserve to 
be. The truth before us is that work is to be united with 
study, not to do without it or to supersede it. Work is to 
carry it on, not to drop it. The service you enter is simply 
opening to you one more great book, for you to read and un- 
derstand. Your engagement in life’s work is, therefore, not 
the point at which you are to drop study, but a new and 
grander stage in it. 

8. You see the way to make your education of service. 
Turn all you have learned, and can yet learn, into life. Set 
before you this aim—to be earnest and successful workers for 





*Culture and Religion, p. 123. 
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God and humanity. You will thus do your share in taking 
away the reproach sometimes cast on learning, that it is in con- 
flict with work and serviceableness, and that educated young 
men are indisposed to do any thing. You will find this pre- 
judice in the minds of many. But the best educated are the 
most useful, if they put their learning to work, and still learn 
on in and by the work. Our times want these two things in 
its servants ; first, the best education, and then the spirit of 
most earnest work. The days are past when stupid, uncul- 
tured men are ata premium. We have gotten beyond the 
period of stone hatchets and “blunt axes,” which even the 
best meant designs cannot make effective. With education, 
the times call for men of action, alive and skilled to do. 
Crowded as the world is, there is always room for this sort of 
men. There is a welcome for them. Large as is the number 
of men who through bad conduct break down, or through a 
lazy mediocrity never rise, there are always places open for 
intelligent, earnest workers. Trusting, from what we have 
known of you in the years of pleasant study together, that 
you will prove yourselves such, the Institution sends you 
forth with its blessing and its prayers. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
° POTT, YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK, 

Index Canonum, Containing the Canons called Apostolical, Canons of the 
undisputed General Councils, and the Canons of the Provincial Councils 
of Ancyra, Neo-Cesarea, Gangra, Antioch and Laodicea; In Greek and 
English, together with a Complete Digest of the whole code of Canon 
Law in the Undivided Priritive Church, Alphabetically arranged. By 
John Fulton, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Mobile. pp. 393. 

This is a scholarly work and will be especially acceptable to those who 
desire to investigate the doctrine and polity of the early Church. It pre- 
sents the material in a very convenient and satisfactory form. The reader 
has the opportunity of comparing the translation with the original, as 
both are given throughout on opposite pages. The translation, so far as 
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we have examined it, is faithful and accurate. Dr. Fulton has supplied 
what seems necessary to an intelligent and ready use of the volume. He 
gives us, in an Introduction of six chapters, an account of ‘“‘The Provin- 
cial System of the Roman Empire—The Clergy, Officers and Religious 
Orders in the Church—Ancient Churches, and the Appointed Stations of 
the various classes of the Laity—Parishes, Provinces, and Dioceses of the 
Church, History of the Councils of the Church to A. D. 341—History of 
the Councils continued to A. D. 451. This of course is written from the 
stand-point of the Anglican system, yet the author is not extravagant or 
partisan in his presentation of his views. 

After the Canons, as indicated in the title of the volume, together with 
Synodical Letters, Creeds, Definitions of Faith, ete., we have a very full 
digest of the Canons, and an Index to the Introduction. The plan of the 
author did not embrace all the documents approved by these four Councils, 
nor does it extend to the Fifth and Sixth Councils of the undivided Cath- 
olic Church. But he holds out the expectation of what he modestly calls 
‘‘a more noble work than this,’’ should the present volume be received 
with favor. It is to be hoped that the scholarship of the country will duly 
appreciate such a work, and that both the author and the publishers may 
be encouraged to furnish what the present volume will lead many to antici- 
pate with eager expectation. Such works are of inestimable value to the 
student, and may be consulted with profit by any intelligent reader. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHTA. 
For sale by Smith, inglish & Co., Philadelphia. 

A Commentary, Critical, Experimental and Practical, on the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., St. Paul's, 
Glasgow; Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., St. Cuthbert’s, York; and the 
Rev. David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. Vol. V. 
Matt—John. By the Rev, David Brown, D. D. pp. xlv; 486. 

We are glad to announce to the readers of the Review the fifth volume 
of this commentary, covering the four Gospels. The general character of 
the work, and the excellent style in which it is brought out have been no- 
ticed in former numbers of the Review. To many, who especially desire 
a commentary on the New Testament, the appearance of this volume will 
be most welcome. The Gospels must always be a study of chief interest 
to the friends of Christian truth. This volume contains a tolerably ex- 
tended and valuable Introduction to the four Gospels, followed by brief 
Introductions to each, and catalogues of the sources of authority for the 
text of the Gospels, and the works quoted or referred to. The author has 
made use of the best modern helps to give a correct understanding of the 
gospel narratives. This volume is eminently what it professes to be, and 
whilst not endorsing every interpretation, we commend it as the work of 
a devout and earnest student of the inspired word. 
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As exceptions were taken in the notice by the Review of the two former 
volumes prepared by the Rev. Mr. Fausset, on account of Millennarian 
views obtruded on the reader, we are glad to say that this volume contains 
an antidote. It may detract somewhat from the harmony and consistency 
of the work as a whole, but it is better than to have such views without 
anything to correct their tendency. The author says: ‘Those who main- 
tain that the Millennial era will be organically different from the present 
Gospel dispensation and denounce as unscriptural the notion that the one 
will be but the universal triumph of the other, will find it hard to inter- 
pret the parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven on any other prin- 
ciple. The gradual growth of the Christian tree until the world be over- 
shadowed by its wide-spreading branches—the silent operation of the Gospel 
on the mass of mankind, untill the whole be leavened—these are represen- 
tations of what the Gospel is designed to do, which it will be hard to 
reconcile to the belief that the world is not to be Christianized before 
Christ’s second coming; that Christendom is to wax worse and worse, and 
be at its worst condition, when He comes; and that not till after He ap- 
pears the second time, without sin, unto salvation, will the Millennium 
commence and universal Christianity be seen upon the earth.’’ p. 81. 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

Pater Mundi: or Doctrine of Evolution. Being in substance Lectures 
Delivered in various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By E. F. Burr, 
D.D., author of ‘‘Ecce Ceelum’”’ and “Ad Fidem,’’ and Lecturer on the 
Scientific Evidences of Christianity, in Amherst College. Second Series. 
1873. pp. 303. 

In this second volume of Pater Mundi, Dr. Burr has added to his 
already high reputation as an earnest thinker and most able and interest- 
ing writer on the relations of Science to Theism and Christianity. It is 
not inferior to any of his preceding works, but has some features of even 
surpassing merit. The author set before himself the high aim of thor- 
oughly disproving the Evolution hypothesis of the materialistic scientists. 
It was a great undertaking, considering the ascendency that hypothesis 
has attained among men of great name in the scientific world. But he 
has accomplished it triumphantly. The bold and brilliant theory has re- 
ceived no more complete and unanswerable reply than is given it in this 
volume. He has shown how utterly without scientific basis it is. He has 
reduced its seeming strength to thin air, striking away, with his strong ar- 
guments, its alleged supports, until the common sense of every intelligent 
reader is compelled to see the whole atheistic scheme as a gigantic fraud, 
and the dogmatism with which it is pressed as an insult to human reason 
and an outrage to science. The Christian public, will give the volume a 
hearty welcome. An outline of the points taken up will give some idea of 
the work. The first Lecture presents a general account of the Evolution 
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hypothesis or Law Scheme, shows its real and practical hostility to The- 
ism and Christianity, and that the rational battle for religion being no 
longer on the metaphysical field, this scheme remains as the only possible 
competitor of Theism in the explanation of nature. In the second Lec- 
ture, he states the three parts of the scheme of Evolution: ‘‘The Nebular 
Hypothesis, which undertakes to show how worlds and systems of worlds 
were made in a natural way from a fire mist; the Doctrine of Spontaneous 
Generation, which undertakes to show the natural origin of life and sim- 
plest organisms; the Doctrine of the Transmutation of Species, which 
undertakes to show how all the higher sorts of plants and animals came, 
by a series of natural changes, from one or a few simple species spontane- 
ously produced.’’ The chief defenses made by the Evolutiofiists for this 
scheme are next examined, and it is shown how wofully the facts in the 
case fail to bridge over the chasm from the premises to the asserted con- 
clusion. The fourth Lecture brings out the conflict of the Evolution 
scheme with the whole science of Ontology The testimony of Geology 
is next arrayed in plain and bold contradiction of it. The sixth Lecuture 
exhibits it as refuted by the-science of probabilities. In the seventh, 
eighth and ninth Lectures, the facts of astronomy, solar, stellar, and neb- 
ular, are examined and their testimony taken as utterly repudiating the 
hypothesis. 

Throughout the work, Dr. Burr has shown great wealth and thorough- 
ness of scientific learning. His thoughts are all aglow with devotion to 
truth and hatred of error and atheism under the name of science. His 
style is marked by singular clearness and force, and by a wonderful afflu- 
ence of imagery, striking metaphor, brilliant and telling illustrations. 


DODD & MEAD, 762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sa'e by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
Play and Profit in My Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of *‘Bar- 

riers Burned Away.’’ pp. 349. 

This is a very chatty, readable book. The author undertakes to inform 
his readers how he made two acres yield him two thousand dollars in a 
year. It is not a scientific treatise nor a practical manual on gardening, 
but rather a record of personal experience. ‘The volume is pervaded by a 
very pleasant, genial spirit, and the reading of it is good for the soul. 
We are not sure that it will greatly aid others in the art of gardening, or 
that many will be as successful as the author, but we are persuaded that 
some such employment for many ministers would add to their health and 
comfort and usefulness. It will be found, no doubt, by the majority an 
impracticable thing, to divide their time and attention properly between 
such employments and the higher duties of the ministry. Yet the two 
are by no means incompatible, and happy the man who can preserve the 
trne medium, so as to make his recreation and labor conducive to the in- 
terests of his purse and his calling. Gardening is a very lawful and scrip- 
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tural employment, and we recommend it to all ministers who have a few 
rods of grounds and are not too indolent. To cite a high authority, Lord 
Bacon says: ‘‘God Almighty first planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man; without which buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works.”’ 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D. D., Edinburgh. pp. 395. 1873. 

Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, illustrated in a Series of Dis- 
courses frem the Colossians. By Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D. pp. 
344. 1873. 

Man and the Gospel, and Our Father's Business. By Thomas Gutherie, 
D.D. pp. 478. 1873, 


. Speaking to the Heart: or Sermons for the People. By Thomas Guthrie, 


D. D.; New Edition, with much original matter. pp. 492. 1873. 

The Parables, Read in the Light of the Ptesent Day. By Thomas Guth- 

rie, D. D.; With a Brief Memoir of Dr. Guthrie. pp. 278. 1873, 

Life of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie. Compiled mostly from His Own 

Words. pp.171. 1873. 

The recent death of the great Edinburgh preacher has been made by the 
publishers the occasion of furnishing a new and uniform edition of his 
works to his thousands of admirers in this country. These attractive vol- 
umes, except the last named, belong to this uniform edition. They are, 
however, not numbered, and are sold separately. 

It is almost superflous at this time to commend the works of Dr. Guth- 
rie. Ever since the publication of his Gospel in Ezekve!, the author has 
been recognized as standing in the very front rank of pulpit writers. His 
discourses bear the marks of great ability and real genius. For clear, 
strong thinking, for broad and inspiring views of Christian life, and espe- 
cially for variety and richness of illustration from the common things of 
nature and life, his works have established for him a reputation surpassed 
by very few pulpit authors. The other volumes show the same attractive 
thought and opulent imagery that characterize the ‘Gospel in Ezekiel,’’ 
and have charmed all readers. They are all practical, and meant for the 
people. The volume on The Paradles contains a very interesting memoir 
of the author, with an account of his death and funeral. 

The Life of Dr. Guthrie, though brief, is a most interesting account of 
the chief events and features in his life and history. ‘The volume con- 
sists,"’ as stated in the Preface, “in greater part of the Doctor’s own ut- 
terances—the desire being to give the facts and incidents as described by 
himself ; and his sentiments as they were uttered by his own lips, or written 
by his own pen. The numerous extracts given will be weleomed by read- 
ers of the volume, as beautiful, truthful, and useful in themselves, and as 
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the best representation of the character, labors, and achievements of one 
who has ever proved himself an ornament to the Christian Church, and an 
honor to his native Scotland.’ 


This Present World. Sketches from Nature and Art. Taken in the Va- 
cations of a Professional Life. By William Arnot. Edinburgh. pp. 
252. 1873. 

These sketches, as intimated by the title-page, are not given as strictly 
scientific or highly e!aborated discussions. They are by no means, how- 
ever, wanting in solidity or ability. Though produced in the free and easy 
work of vacation recreation, they are rich in the thought and information 
that spontaneously appear from a highly gifted and well-stored mind. For 
the sake of order the author has ranged his sketches under two general 
divisions:—the earth as it has been framed and fashioned by God, and as 
it has been occupied and improved by man. The topics are such as Sci- 
ence and Religion; From Chaos to Cosmos; An Equilibrium maintained 
by the Action of Opposite Forces; The Earth, Ocean, and Atmosphere; 
Land and Water; Water in the Mechanics of Creation; A Water-Spout; 
Water in Relation to Heat; Rivers; Springs; Early Effort; Discovery, 
Possession and Boundaries; The Telegraph; Railways, Canals, &c. “Che 
book gives us very pleasant and instructive reading. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever. A Poem, in Twelve Books. By Ed- 
ward Henry Bickersteth, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. pp. 441. 1873. 
Criticism has placed this work among the very first poems of our age. 

It can be no ordinary werk of which the London Lancet says: “If any 

poem is destined to endure in the companionship of Milton’s hitherto 

matchless epic, we believe it will be ‘Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever.’ ’’ 

This cheap yet beautiful edition by the Carters, in clear, good-sized type, 

and attractive binding, will put it within reach of everybody, and it should 

be in every Christian family. It is a volume that will comfort and purify, 
whilst giving the highest intellectual enjoyment to the lovers of true poetry. 

Pisgah Views: or the Negative Aspects of Heaven. By Octavius Win- 
slow, D. PD. pp. 212. 

Dr. Winslow is well and favorably known as a religious writer. He has, 
in this little volume, selected for presentation a very attractive subject, 
or diversity of subjects. Adverting to the fact that the revealed descrip- 
tions of heaven are for the most part negative, he discusses the topics: 
“No More Curse; No More Night; No More Sea; No More Hunger and 
Thirst; No More Pain; No More Tears; No More Death; No Temple.’’ 
These are presented in language that will comfort and cheer those who are 
looking forward to the realization of these blessed promises, 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By William Hanna, D. D, pp. 222. 
This volume contains ten discourses, in exposition of the fifteenth chap- 
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ter of the first Epistle the Corinthians. The discourses are popular rather 
than critical, and are marked by the evangelical fervor and glowing style 
of the distinguished author. But whilst not professedly critical or learned, 
these discourses trench upon the most vital points in this most wonderful 
chapter. It is apparent that the author is in love with his theme, and the 
reader must be cold indeed who does not feel his heart warm as he follows 
him in his earnest discussions. The volume will animate and cheer the 
Christian. Its tone is indeed inspiring, and swelling sentences ring like 
the clarion notes of victory. We lay down the volume, saying with Peter: 
‘“‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which accord- 
ing to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’’ 


Aunt Saidie’s Cow. By Sarah J. Prichard, Author of “Rose Marburg,’’ 

“What Shawney did to the Lighthouse,’’ etc. pp. 357. 1873. 

This is a charming story of the family of a New Hampshire Soldier who 
was killed in the civil war. It is a picture that shows how love and pa- 
tience can be triumphant over poverty and trials, and make a happy home. 
The story will delight and benefit the young. 


QUARTERLIES. 


The four great Quarterlies, reprinted by the Leonard Scott Pub. Co. for 
April have been received, and offer, each one, a table of.valuable contents. 
Such articles as Darwin on Expression in the Edinburgh, Greek at the 
Universities in the London Quarterly, The Monotheism of Paganism in 
The British Quarterly, &c., illustrate the high worth of these Quarterlies. 
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The following books have reached us too late for this number: they will 

be noticed in our next. 
FROM SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 

Commentary, Critical, Expository and Practical on the Gospel of Mat- 

thew, for the Uuse of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. By John J. 

Owen, D.D., LL. D. 
The Gospel According to Matthew Explained by Jos. A. Alexander. 
Lange's Commentary on Matthew. Schaff. Sunday School Edition. 
Index to Systematic Theology. By Chas. Hodge, D. D. 
May. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


FROM A. D.-F. RANDOLPH & CO,, NEW YORK, 


The Historic Oriyin of the Bible. A Handbook of the Principal Facts 
from the best Recent Authorities, German and English. By Edwin 
Cone Bissel, A. M. With an Introduction by Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, 

D. D. 
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